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meet the beautiful brute... 




The Gladiator is the newest of the versatile, powerful, 
virtuallv indestruc tihle 'Jeep' vehicles. On the highway, 
it rides as smoothly as a passenger car. Off the road, it's as 
sure-footed as only a ' Jeep' vehicle can be. 

The Gladiator has the only overhead camshaft engine 
in any American truck. The I 10 horsepower Tornado- 
OHC engine produces higher torque at lower engine 
speeds. It needs less maintenance, uses less fuel and will 
last longer than any comparable conventional engine. 

li'seaiv 10 shilt the Gladiator into 1-wheel drive, just 
one knob does the job. Push it forward when you need 
extra traction, pull it back when you don't. 



And you can have your Gladiator equipped with auto- 
matic transmission and independent front suspension. 
Don't waste time looking for other 4-WD trucks with 
these leaiures. I'liere are n't any. 

It's easy to step into, easy to load, yet it has traditional 
'Jeep' ground clearance. 

Choose the 'Jeep* Gladiator that suits you best... J-200 
with 120-inch wheel base and 7-foot box, | with I2f>- 
inch wheel base and 8- foot box. both . 
in a . boiceol body styles with GVU's /</// 
up to HiiOlf lbs. Step in. Si/r ji up. / 
Tit it out at your 'Jeep* Dealer. / Cti 



Willy s Motors, world's largest manufacturer of 4 -wheel drive vehicles, one oft ho growing Kaiser Industries. 



HOW MANY OF YOUR BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
ARE REALLY COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEMS? 



This man can help you find out! 




He's a BdB Telephone Communications Consultant. 
He's an expert in analyzing business operations ami 
tailor-fitting modem communications to them — for 
added efficiency, economy and profit. 

Ttikr (I at ii li mi tiling, 
for example . . , 

It's a modern-day paradox that man\ firm- u-e ultra- 
high-speed business machines to reduce mountains of 
operating data to neat stacks of punched cards or reels 
of tape . . . then take days to transport it from one 
point to another. 




New Bell System Data-Phone 
service I left I can speed up such 
data transmission many times over 
by sending it over telephone lines, 
at regular telephone rates. 

This is just one of many new Bell services the Con- 
sultant might recommend, once lie*- -tudied your oper- 
ations and analyzed your special needs. 

Doesn't it make sense to talk w ith this man ? He's easy 
to reach — and there'- no obligation on your part. Just 
call your Hell Telephone Business Office and ask for 
a Communications Consultant. 



J* BKLL TKLKPHONE SYSTEM 
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yes, outwears... 

yes, any other... 
tire made! 

For the reasons why. turn page 



yes. outwears ! 
yes, any other! 

The new Goodyear Super Hi-Miler outwears any other 
truck tire of its kind! Here's why: 



1. New, wide tread. 

Reduces the rate of wear because 
tread wear is distributed over a 
much wider area. 






4. All grooves full depth. 

Run right down to undertread. 
Extra-deep outer grooves insure 
extra traction and extra safety. 

5. Dual Compounded tread. 

Two treads in one. Resilient in- 
ner tread cuts heat buildup. Per- 
mits compounding outer tread for 
maximum wear. 




2. All ribs continuous. 

Not broken into lots of small seg- 
ments that squirm and scuff away 
mileage. Wear is smooth and even. 

3. New shoulder design. 

Open grooves safely dissipate tire- 
destroying heat - flex easily - re- 
sist tearing. 



plus Tufsyn 



^ ...new Goodyear wonder synthetic ... proved in millions of highway 

miles, the toughest, longest-wearing rubber Goodyear ever developed! • Whether you have 4 wheels or 
4,000 on the road, you'll save with the all-new Super Hi-Miler with TUFSYN. Get the full story from your 
Goodyear Representative, your Goodyear Dealer or Goodyear Service Store. And specify Super Hi-Miler on 
your next equipment order. Then start saving with Super Hi-Miler. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 



B. And, New "Muted Sound." 

Zigzag groove length varies in each 
quarter of tire. Acoustically engi- 
neered to mute high-speed tire 
noise. 



good/year 



Mi-W.ic. Tut»yn-T. M.'t Th« GoodyHf T»*0 * R«bb«f Cgmpwty, AMrnn, Qriio 



WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



I-T-S = 361 



There's the formula for business in '63 

Works like this: 
I is income. 

T is for taxes people pay, to be subtracted 
from income, 

S is saving, also subtracted. 

Answer is 361— the total in billions of dollars 
(estimated) that Americans will spend for 
goods and services in '63. 

Figure equals nearly $1 billion a day. 

From this equation you can see what's 
needed to boost business prospects. 

Cut taxes. That's first need. 

This would add to the money people have to 
spend. 

Taxes next year are expected to take about 
$60 billion out of personal income— highest 
personal tax bill in history. 

That would be about $7.5 billion above last 
year's collections. 

Mixed trends are shaping up for con- 
sumer spending. 

Importantly, future now looks a little better 
than it did a few months ago. 



Business foreguessers in Washington think 
the mix is likely to come out this way: 

Durable goods sales are ending the year 
about $3 billion higher than last year. Next 
year is projected downward about $1 billion. 

Sales of nondurable goods, up about $4 bil- 
lion this year, may go up another $4 billion 
next year. 

Consumers will spend about $6 billion more 
for services this year than last, total going up 
about $7 billion next year. 

This adds up to slower over-all economic 
growth than average. It's the sluggish trend 
economists are talking about. 

Net gain for the year ahead, about $10 bil- 
lion, compares with $13 billion this year over 
last. That's also below average. 

These figures show how tax cuts— if 

voted in time— could boost economic growth 
substantially in '63. 

Personal tax cut of, say, $6 billion would 
pour swiftly and directly into the stream of 
commerce, push total volume up as much as 
$14 billion for year as a whole. 

Economists point out that such a personal 
tax cut, plus a similar cut for corporations 
could get economy going faster. 



Personal consumption 
promises to rise in '63 




President Kennedy has promised to 

press for tax reduction to be effective on the 
first of January. 

Build-up of world tension change that? 

No. 

Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon says: 
"A tax cut will be proposed by the President 
—you may be sure of that. And it is my firm 
belief that the Congress will enact it in the 
national interest." 

I's are being dotted this month and next 
on the final draft of the President's message. 
The message. Treasury men say. will call for 
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a major "restructuring of our tax law." It'll be 
aimed "at the creation of a system which will 
make a positive contribution to the basic eco- 
nomic health and growth of the nation." 

Principal goal; Improving tax equity. 

That means some taxes will be raised, net 
reduction promised for most individuals and 
corporations. 

It'll be no shoo-in. 

Battle lines in Congress are forming between 
those who want tax cuts for economy-boosting 
reasons and those who want federal spending 
reduced first. 

Government agency heads are under Budget 
Bureau orders to find ways to pinch pennies. 

But big spending reductions are unlikely. 

You can expect a hard fight to get taxes cut 
in '63. 

Leading executives worry about the pros- 
pect of new pressures from Washington in '63. 

That's the finding of a Nation's Business sur- 
vey (see page 36). 

Only 18 per cent of the executives surveyed 
forecast a marked upturn in general business 
conditions during the year ahead. 

Most top businessmen— six out of 10— look 
for a ptateauish business performance 

Many attribute their cautious feeling to un- 
certainty over federal actions that could affect 
the national economy. 

Concern about Washington's impact seems 
to be a haunting mood, a feeling of apprehen- 
sion that runs throughout the country. 

Business worries aren't tied solely to 

the prospect of government actions. 

Some executives say the cost-price squeeze 
is growing more troublesome. 

Many business leaders surveyed by Nation's 
Business predict a downward trend in the first 
half of '63 with an upward trend coming after 
summer. 



Most men projecting a downturn don't think 
it will be sharply downward. 

Executives who anticipate an upturn link 
their expectations to possible tax relief, 
stepped-up spending by consumers, possible 
rise in capital, investment. 

Where do prices go from here — up or 

down? 

Newest turn of the consumer price index- 
more sharply up than in recent years— is lead- 
ing to some confusion about price trends. 

Truth is that some prices keep rising while 
others remain soft. 

Food prices, for example, for the nation as 
a whole are up less than the average for all 
items in the consumer price index. 

Same is true for nondurable goods. 

Durable goods are actually selling at lower 
than '59 prices. 

Services, on the other hand, are now costing 
nearly 10 per cent more than in '58. 

Wholesale price index today is almost exactly 
the same as it was four years ago, is slightly 
lower than in '59 and '60. 

Price specialists in Washington think you 
will see about the same trends in the coming 
12 months. 



Consumer price index 
hides changing trends 




s 
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World getting set for a major economic 
jump ahead? 

Specialists think so. 

Sale of U. S. merchandise abroad recently 
has tapered off. But the decline is slight and 
trade specialists think it will pick up soon. 

Exports for the coming year are expected to 
run ahead of imports by about $4 billion. 
Compares with $3.5 billion this year. 
That means an export volume of about $20.5 
billion. 

By the end of next year export volume is 
expected to begin a new surge. 

Prospects are outlined on page 33 in special 
Nation's Business reports from all major eco- 
nomic regions of the world. 

A new high-water mark for federal debt 
will be reached this month. 

Uncle Sam will be $7 billion deeper in debt 
than he was six months ago. 

From New Year's Day on, the debt ceiling 
will move downward from $308 billion to the 
permanent limit of $298 billion at the end of 
June. 

Before then Congress will be asked to set a 
new debt limit-maybe as high as $315 billion 
for the fiscal year ahead. 

Actions in the new Congress will involve 
many issues of top importance to business. 

Here's a preview of some of the key con- 
troversies that will come up: 

Government medicine-Subsidies for limited 
health care for some of the aged as part of the 
social security program. 

Jobless pay— Proposal to federalize state 
unemployment compensation laws by imposing 
pay standards, eligibility, other rules. 

Wage-fixing-Expansion of minimum pay law 
to industries now excluded. 

Hours of work-Proposal to establish a 35- 
hour workweek. 



Patents— Big pressure to take federal title to 
patents developed by government contractors. 

Competition— Committee investigations into 
pricing and other business practices related to 
competition. 

Packaging— Federal law to prescribe size, 
color, contents-marking of packages. 

Finance— Proposal to prohibit manufacturers 
from financing sale of their own products. 

Union monopoly-Proposal to place unions 
under the same antitrust laws that regulate 
businesses. 

Subsidies— To provide government housing 
for the elderly and middle-income families. 
Federal funds for schools from kindergarten 
through postgraduate education. Loans and 
grants to states and cities for mass transit 
systems. Farm subsidies and controls. 

Chances of passage for these proposals? 

Nation's Business surveyed members of the 
new Congress. See page 38. 

You can take part in regional discussions 
of the prime legislative issues of 1963. 

One-day meetings in 15 key cities across 
the country will provide meaningful, useful and 
timely background information about the new 
Congress, where legislative trends could lead, 
how business will be affected. 

Meetings will be held during February in 
Fargo, N. Dak.. Des Moines, Battle Creek, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Springfield, Mass., Louisville. 
Winter Park-Orlando, Fla., Jackson, Miss., San 
Antonio, Bakersfield. Calif., Seattle. Boise. 
Idaho, Albuquerque and Oklahoma City. 

Team of specialists from Washington will be 
led by President Ladd Plumley and Executive 
Vice President Arch N. Booth of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

For information about the meeting you want 
to attend, write to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, 1615 H Street N, W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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Business opinion: 




CLIPPED ON 
MAINTENANCE 
COSTS? 

Paying more than you should for building 
"Housekeeping"? Sure, we all know 
about the profit sqjeeze. Our offer is a 
solution to part of It cutting maintenance 
costs. 

Fact: Labor gets 95% of every dollar spent 
on building maintenance. Fact: Much 
maintenance labor is wasted. Fact: The 
fastest, surest way to cut your mainte- 
nance costs is by improving your present 
techniques. 

One more fact: Johnson's Wax offers 
you the advantage of its broad experience, 
facilities, and proven labor-saving tech- 
niques that should help you cut at least 
10% from your present maintenance 
budget. 

Action? Just clip this ad to your tetter- 
head for a booklet of enlightening facts 
on howtoavoid wasting your maintenance 
dollars. Address: S. C. Johnson i Son, 
Inc., BoxC12. Racine, Wisconsin. 

Got a maintenance problem ? Call on us... 



JOHNSON'S T WAX 

SERVICE PRODUCTS '^PWlSl ON 
10 



Official's assessment of 
Red prospects disputed 



October's Nation's Business 
seemed, at first glance, to be an- 
other great issue in your long ef- 
forts at exposing the international 
socialist conspiracy usually called 
communism. 

I have reprinted many hundreds 
of your two-page article, "lied Slant 
Reaches 10 Million U. S. Readers," 
and other important articles you 
have published in the past two years. 

But my hope for new predictions 
in "Communism : What Lies Ahead" 
changed to shock when I found you 
listing Walt Whitman Rostow as an 
"authority on important aspects of 
Soviet drive for world domination." 
My first impulse was that you had 
found some good material by Mr. 
Rostow, but after reading the ar- 
ticle I realized that was not the case. 

Prof. Rostow is no historian when 
he states, in "Poland . . . collectivi- 
zation has, in effect, been aban- 
doned," and "history demonstrates 
that communism is a disease which 
a disciplined minority can impose 
on a weak, distracted society." 

But with all these errors he does 
make one true statement, "Our task 
is to mobilize and unify the mate- 
rial, human, and spiritual assets of 
the community of free nations and 
to protect its members from ex- 
ternal and internal aggression." 

R. A. FONTAINE 

New Bedford. Mass. 

The articles on communism were 
excellent. The second, by Sidney 
Hook, is certainly one of the best I 
have ever read. If he were in Mr. 
Rostow's position, I'm sure that our 
country would become better in- 
formed on this issue of communism. 

A. W. BERRIER 

Berrler Sales Company 
San K"l— iilwlll. CuJif 

► Mr. Rostow has been active in an- 
ticommunist work since the 1930's. 
He was an adviser on national se- 
rurity problems during the Eisen- 
hower Administration and served as 



a Deputy Special Assistant to Presi- 
dent Kennedy I for national security 
affairs) before moving over to the 
Policy Planning Council in the Stat* 
Department. 

After lengthy hearings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee earlier th is year. Chairman J. \V. 
Fttibrigltt, Democrat of Arkansas, 
and other members of the Commit- 
tee said they were most impressed 
nil Mr. Rostow's testimony and his 
"concern for the national security." 

Reasons for decisions 

Examples one and two in "Test 
Your Decision-making Ability" 
[ November | are apparently based 
on personal rather than business 
reasons. To buy an important item 
in the production line for one third 
the cost without hedging to safe- 
guard yourself against lack of de- 
livery or poor quality doesn't reflect 
executive ability— it shows inexperi- 
ence and a touching faith in human 
nature. Also the unfortunate fact 
that business growth goes both up 
and down does not appear to be rec- 
ognized in example two. Maybe his 
employer is so bad off that he has to 
go elsewhere to get a job even at a 
20 per cent cut. 

ROBERT T. HAN OR EN 

New York. N. T. 

Required reading 

"Future Impact of Defense Buy- 
ing" | September ] has been selected 
by the Air War College faculty as 
required reading for our students. 

CAPT. ROBERT II . WHITE 
Asst. Deputy for Administration 
Air War College 
Maxwell Air Force Base. Ala. 

Automation simplified 

Automation is not a popular sub- 
ject in this area- with unemployment 
at its present level. Yet increased 
awareness of the opportunities cre- 
ated through automation will pro- 
vide growing recognition of the 
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She'd luv« our handsome Lmury Spinet. It han the (ninmm Harmonic Drawr»r»...S<irreo-Roverberation for a "concert-hall t(*UI"~.Tm*6b 
Response lVrLnft>.i.iii Permanent 1'iteh leant n<, ,nu time). From *H95 f.o.b. factory. Only t35 down. Price aubject to change without notice. 



Seven businesslike reasons why you should give 
your wife this sentimental gift for Christmas 




1. She'll love a Hammond Organ. 

2. She (and you) will have the time of 
your lives making your own music at 
the Hammond. Playing the good old 
nongs- Aud tlle K°o*l new ones. 

8. She (and you) will be able to play 
after just six lessons, even though 
you have never played a note before. 

4. She will be entranced by the lovely 
styles and finishes! a Hammond Organ 
comes in. Traditional, Frenoh Provin- 
cial, Contemporary. And your choice 
of eleven finishes. 

5. (You may have a more im|x>rtant 
reason of your own, too intimate to 
commit to print . . . like you love her.) 



6. The Hammond Organ is the best 
organ you can give her. We say this 
only because, after 27 years of selling 
more of them tlia.it anybody else, it's 
true. Only Hammond, for example, 
has Harmonic Drawbars that let you 
select beautiful tones by the thousands. 
And it has a tone system that keeps 
the organ from ever going out of tune. 

7. You can give her a Hammond 
Organ without Ix-ing extravagant; only 
$25 down is all it takes. 

Your Hammond Dealer can tell you 
whatever else you need to know about 
Hammond Organs. You'll Unci him re- 
freshingly businesslike about arrang- 
ing your wife's sentimental surprise. 




HAIL THIS COUPON 



for '2t-|MKe color brochure on 
Hammond OrKAiiK, showing 
alylea, wood finishes, and 
i ■ r i . . Send tii coupon to: 
Hammond Organ Company, 
4Hft West Diver&ey Avenue, 
(.'hicawo 38, lllinoU. 



N.iliii-_ 



Address. 



citv cb Bass car 

HAMMOND ORGAN 

music's nwst glorious voice 

C • ■ *•"«<>*• 0»6AH COMPART 111 





SHOPPING FOR YOUR EMPLOYEES? 



Employers find that a New York Life Employee Protection Plan is an 
excellent way to express appreciation for loyalty and performance. 
And more importantly, something that will help keep employees 
loyal and boost morale, too. 

These plans offer a wide choice of coverages designed to meet the 
benefit needs of the firm with 4* to 49 employees. And you can spread 
the cost over the entire year. 

Now's the perfect time. Start the year with a Christmas gift which 
shows you're thinking of your employees every day of the year. 

Talk to your New York Life Agent now, or write: New York Life In- 
surance Company, Dept. NB-1, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y. (In Canada: 443 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario.) 

NEW YORK LIFE leader in business insurance xutic 

Individual policies or jroup contract issued depending upon number ot employees end applicable Hate law. J 

'Available in mosl stales. 



Business opinion: 



necessity for technical skills to meet 
the demands of shifting personnel 
requirements. 

We wish to compliment Na- 
tion's Business on "'Automation 
Creates Xew Jobs" | April |. It is 
factual, concise and objective, with- 
out the technicalities that often con- 
fuse readers. 

B. 3. POESCHEL 
Pri^tfiiiriit 

Beverlj Technical Training. Inc. 
Gary. Intl. 

School discipline backed 

Felix Men-ley's article in Septem- 
ber's Nation's Business was 
very thought-provoking and timely. 
His examples certainly support the 
value of discipline in our schools. 
The school our children attend has 
for the most part maintained rea- 
sonable discipline and a strong em- 
phasis on the subject matter being 
taught. 1 was pleased to note Dr. 
Morley's endorsement of this ap- 
proach. 

T. J. CASHMAN 

Scitla. N. Y. 

Another Morley fan 

1 was most impressed with "Su- 
preme Court Misinterprets the Role 
of Government," by Felix Morley. 
in the October issue of your publica- 
t ion. 

I would appreciate having your 
permission to reprint this article in 
our publication, h'xrlusirehj Your*. 

W. ¥ . PATTEN, JK. 
Thi- Pald-n Company 
Mllwaukf... Wise. 

Where the money goes 

In "What Consumers Will Buy in 
1970" | November | under what cat- 
egories would the following items 
belong? Church contributions and 
charity; education, insurance, and 
taxes. In our home these items 
would rank next to food and housing 
as our major expenditures and yet 
they are not shown on your list. 

A. E. NELSON 
R..B. II- Pni k. N. J. 

► Church contribution* and charity, 

ax well an education expenses, are in- 
cluded under "other expenditures." 
h'xpt nditurcs ft,,- reliiiimix and wel- 
fare activities are estimated at $107 
per family ( 1.5 per cent of consumer 
expenditure* I in 1962. and educa- 
tion expenditure* at SI 10 per faniitu. 

Insurance expenditures are under 
"household operation." except those 
considered as xaringx. 

Taxes, which areraip- $!.!■!■{ per 
family, arc nut included hecauxe 
they are not considered expendi- 
tures in the usual »en*e. 
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Expert 
freight counsel 

on tap 

... another reason 
for shipping Rock Island 




1 



The traffic manager often is involved in 
everything from container designs to 
plant site selection. He is required to be a 
jack of all trades— and a master of most. 

If he does not always have at the tip of 
his mind all there is to know about the 
complexities of transportation, it's under- 
standable. The important thing is that he 
can get the answers he needs from his 
Rock Island traffic representative, whose 
experience and training can help keep 
total distribution costs down. 

The Rock Island man makes it his busi- 
ness to keep abreast of schedules, chang- 
ing rate structures, proper description of 
merchandise to assure lowest rates, new 
loading techniques, and the like. 

Rock Island agents are not born with 
this knowledge. They are thoroughly 
trained, beginning with an intensive pro- 
gram for the new man and continuing 
with refresher courses for experienced 
hands. More competent, better trained 
railroad personnel are hard to find. Ask 
your Rock Island agent's help on your 
problems. 

ROCK ISLAND LINES 

The railroad ot planned progress 
. . . geared to the nation's future 
Chicago 6 





• Your job in 1963 

• Outlook for openings, pay 

• When is a practice ethical? 



Protect your 
stock and profits 
with a system 
even "pro" burglars 
can't beat! 

Perhaps you do have some obvious 
burglar alarms . . . and patrol service. 
Sadly, however, burglars first "case 
the joint" to avoid such stratagems. 

But a modern electronic system can 
stop burglars from clobbering your 
store. The brochure, "Who's Minding 
the Store?" describes such foolproof 
electronic systems. To know which is 
best for you send the coupon below. 

Learn how today's invisible guards de- 
tect even the most cunning of burglars 
. . . how to avoid losses in cash, losses 
in stock, damage to store. Don't wait 
until burglars strike— Send the coupon. 



FREE 

Fill in coupon Mail nowl 

I 

Ultrasonic & Detection Alarms Division 
Walter Ktdrfe & Company, inc. 
1272 Brighton Road. Clifton. N. J. 

Please send "Who's Minding the Store?'' with 
facts on foolproof electronic guard systems 
to halt burglary. 




Your name_ 

Title 

Firm 



L 



AddretS- 

City 



.Zone ,State_ 



Your skills as a manager will under- 
go an acute test in 1963. 

Businessmen will confront major 
challenges in all companies. These 
challenges will force many execu- 
tives to stretch themselves to keep 
their companies on the profit side of 
the ledger. 

It will be a year of cost-con- 
sciousness, of intense, scrambling 
competition, of adjustment to new 
technology, of change and uncer- 
tainty. It could also be a year in 
which your firm breaks through to 
profitable new markets; the outlook 
is by no means all negative. 



Barring war, 1963 is likely to be a 
good year for executive job-seekers. 

That's the feeling of professional 
executive recruiters. 

One recruiter. Gardner W. Heid- 
rick of Chicago, predicts executive 
demand next year will be partic- 
ularly strong in the engineering and 
scientific classifications, finance, 
manufacturing, and to some degree 
in sales and marketing. He believes 
gross compensation, over-all, will In 
down somewhat as a result of the 
profit pinch. 

Mr. Heidrick says: "There is de- 
veloping an increasing tendency for 
companies to reach for men with 
technical backgrounds for general 
management spots." In the financial 
field he expects demand to be 
strong for "well trained controllers 
who can get results with a mini- 
mum of paper-shuffling and who 
have a knowledge of computers": in 
manufacturing he foresees a search 
for managers who arc rust and auto 
mation-conscious. 

Note: Mr. Heidrick predicts 



many presidents will find them- 
selves under heavy pressure because 
of growing discontent among stock 
holders and directors over earnings 
and return on investment. "This," 
he says, "means that executive 
changes will be made." 



The biggest problem U. S. business 
faces in the coming year is regain- 
ing its shaken confidence. 

This view is expressed by Law- 
rence A. Appley, president of the 
American Management Association 

In an interview. Mr. Appley 
blames "actions and decisions of the 
federal government" for creating a 
widely felt sense of unease and un- 
certainty in the American business 
community. 

"I feel the country is in a state of 
shock," Mr. Appley asserts. "Busi- 
ness success now seems to be less 
dependent on skill in the market- 
place than at any time in our his- 
tory." i For more on the business 
mood see page 36. i 

In 1963, Mr. Appley predicts, we 
will witness an "intensification of 
management training because of the 
increased need for management skill 
at all levels a need for people who 
can motivate others to perform at 
their peak in a time of profit 
squeeze, government piessure and a 
numerical shortage of managers 
caused by depression and war." 

Mr. Appley believes coming 
months will find businesses putting 
heavy emphasis on development 
programs with a how-to approach. 

What about the Common Mar- 
ket? Mr. Appley, recently back from 
a European trip, says the "Market 
is two years ahead of schedule and 
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SHIPMENTS LEAVE SOONER, GET THERE FASTER, COST LESS, TOO! 



Buses 



Running Time 15 lbs. 25 lbs. 35 lbs. 



NEW YORK- 
BOSTON 


18 


5 hrs. — min. 


$180 


$2.10 


$2.35 


PITTSBURGH- 
CLEVELAND 


14 


2 hrs. 55 min. 


1.60 


1.85 


2.15 


NEW ORLEANS- 
MOBILE 


14 


4 hrs. — min. 


1.65 


1.90 


2.20 


MILWAUKEE- 
CHICAGO 


11 


1 hr. 50 min. 


1.40 


1.60 


1.80 


SAN FRANCISCO- 
SACRAMENTO 


32 


1 hr. 45 min. 


1.15 


1.35 


1.50 




Greyhound Package Express not only saves you time and 
money, it could be the answer to your inventory control 
problems too. Packages very often arrive the same day 
shipped They travel in spacious compartments on 
regular Greyhound buses. That means you can ship 

IZ ££' a n W Hh y ,' f H° Ur h °c UrS 3 da *' seven da V s a ^ek 
weekends and holidays. Ship C.O.D., Collect Prepaid 

KacKage txpress. It s there in hours.. .and costs you less! 



CALL YOUR LOCAL GREYHOUND BUS TERMINAL 
TODAY... OR MAIL THIS CONVENIENT COUPON TO: 

GREYHOUND PACKAGE EXPRESS 

Dept. I'M. 
140 S. Dearborn St, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please send us complete information on 
Greyhound Package Express service.. .including rates 
and routes. We understand that our company assumes 
no cost or obligation. 



NAME- 



_TtTLE_ 



COMPANY- 
ADDRESS- 
CITY 



-STATE. 



-PHONE. 



NEW LIGHT ON 
GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE 

As an employer, you're always alert 
to new means of improving em- 
ployee relations... ways your staff 
wiil recognize and appreciate. One 
sure way is to initiate a Group Life 
Insurance plan in your plant or 
office and keep it up to date. 




Life Insurance Company of North 
America develops Group Life In- 
surance plans for progressive com- 
panies with from ten to ten thousand 
employees. Benefit objectives are 
generally from one to three times 
an employee's annual wage, but a 
specific program is custom- tailored 
to meet your personnel relations' 
objectives. 

INA-Life has steadily reduced 
Group Life Insurance rates. If your 
company, like Philadelphia Electric, 
participates in an INA-Life plan, 
you can be sure your premiums will 
be low. And the return in better 
employee relations will be high. 

Ask your broker or agent about 
INA Group Life Insurance programs. 
They can make a happy difference 
in company morale. 




World Headquarters: Philadelphia 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

offers American business some fan- 
tastic opportunities if it will only 
seize them." 

• • • 

The new year will bring an important 
management congress to the United 
States — one which could provide 
you with useful guidelines for doing 
business through the remainder of 
the 1960's. 

The congress, sponsored by the 
International Committee for Sci- 
entific Management, will be held in 
New York September 16 through 20. 

More than 4,000 executives — 
2.000 of them from U. S. firms-are 
expected to attend. The congress 
will include sessions on such sub- 
jects as "the new relationships of 
managers, scientists, and scientific 
information," "techniques for cop- 
ing with growth and change," "or- 
ganizing for operations overseas" 
and "the role of competition, today 
and in the future." 

Attendance at this meeting by 
you — or someone from your com- 
pany — could prove unusually re- 
warding, particularly if you're 
seeking knowledge of business 
trends abroad. 

• • • 

How can you tell when a business 
practice is ethical or not? 

Tricky question — sometimes. 

Dean Robert H. Dockson of the 
School of Business Administration 
of the University of Southern C.ili- 
fornia offers this formula: 

"If you arc willing to disclose 
what you have done, then it is prob- 
ably ethical." 

Dean Dockson. interviewed in 
Los Angeles by a Nation's Busi- 
ness editor, says he feels the world 
is on the verge of a business boom 
"the likes of which we have never 
seen before." 

To learn more of his thinking 
about the future, see page 60. 

• * • 

Suggestion boxes can serve some 
quite unexpected — and pioductive 
— purposes. 

They are often looked upon main- 
ly as a means for letting employes 
air their grievances, or as a channel 
for ideas which might be useful — 
with heavy emphasis on the "might." 

The fact is that the suggestion 
box can be a subtle prod to im- 
proved performance. 

Example: A vice president in a 
Midwestern manufacturing com- 
pany told Nation's Business: 

"We find suggestion boxes keep 



our executives and supervisors on 
their toes. If they know that rank- 
and-file workers are pouring sug- 
gestions into the boxes they will 
work extra hard to see that the op- 
erations under their control are so 
good that they don't need improve- 
ment. 

"It's a kind of a pressure game, I 
suppose," the vice president added, 
"but it does keep everyone alert. 
After all, a manager doesn't relish 
having someone under him point 
out a flaw in his operations that he 
has overlooked." 

• • • 

Your company probably will devote 
more of its manpower, money and 
time in 1963 to the fight for a larger 
share of its market. 

Evidence of this trend is plain in 
results of a survey which the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
recently conducted among 154 
manufacturing companies. 

A majority of executives replying 
agreed that the most important 
sales problem next year will be that 
of meeting increasingly fierce com- 
petition. 

Here are some comments: 

"The intensity and severity of 
competition is unbelievable." said a 
machinery manufacturer. 

"We are placing more emphasis 
on sales and marketing now in our 
company than we have for many 
years," said the president of another 
company. 

The Conference Board findings 
generally correspond to opinions ex- 
pressed in a new Nation's Busi- 
ness survey of business expectations. 

Firms replying to the nicb survey 
cited price-cutting and narrowing 
profit margins as basic ingredients 
in the current marketing picture, 
blamed the fact that companies' 
major markets are in a depressed or 
uncertain state. 

What are companies doing to sur- 
mount the problem? More aggres- 
sive selling, new promotions, in- 
creased emphasis on quality and 
service. "Beyond this," the Confer 
ence Board reports, "many firms are 
banking on the development of new 
products to help them sustain or 
improve their competitive posi- 
tions." 

• ■ • 

How would you like to sit at your 
boss's desk for an hour and deal 
with problems that come his way? 

The Radio Corporation of Ameri 
ca has made this question more than 
academic through a development 
program which enables a manager 
to fill his boss's role for brief periods 
i continued on page 23) 
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SERVICE BY PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC /INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 



INA supplies powerful insurance protection for giant power supplier 



The heart of the sprawling Delaware Valley is in a growth 
condition. The Fort of Philadelphia bustles. Suburbs bulge 
New ohVes area-l.uilding. Ami Philadelphia Electric Co.npam. 
one of the nation a utility giants, is playing a vital role. Expand- 
in g and .mpnn i„g electric, steam and gas facilities- pioneering 
i„ atomir power-to suppl) „ew lifebl,,od f., r industry. 

Insurance Company of North America numbers huge com- 
panics, including Philadelphia Electric, among its elie„| 8 . And 



small business is amply represented, too. Large and small busi- 
nesses have found that INA can custom-tailor insurance pro- 
grams to fit their operations . . . simple, rcoriomica! programs. 

This flexibility, plus more than SI billion in assets, has 
made INA a leading insurer of American business. Ask your 
broker or INA agent how you can streamline your business 
insurance. \-k him. loo. about tlii iflv IN A "package" pro- 
tection for \our home, car, health and life. 



INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 

World Headquarters: Philadelphia 





Yes, this is a full-size , fully-equipped machine, not a 
lightweight. It can withstand all the rigors of heavy 
office duty. 

How is it possible to introduce such a machine 
for $95 under the price of any other true office elec- 
tric? Basically, by simplification of the mechanism. 
Not by giving up any of the features. 



An ingenious new cam, for example, did away with 
6*45 parts in type-bar linkages. That means 645 fewer 
parts to pay for in the first place. And the fewer the 
moving parts, the sturdier the machine. 

The motor is simplified and yet more powerful than 
motors half again its size. 

Throughout, simplification not only saves you 



Not until this moment has such a small price tag 
J0:> appeared on a full-size , full-featured 
— electric office typewriter: NEW ROYAL ELECTRESS 



money but results in a strong, trustworthy machine. 
Quiet. Dependable. Rugged. 

You not only save money. You get all the features 
you want— and a few found nowhere else. The new 
Magic Monitor,'" for example, automatically adjusts 
to the thickness of the carbon pack. The result: 
print work as neat and uniform as a business card 



—with remarkably clear, crisp, carbon copies. 

For full-featured ability, with a small price tag, 
isn't the new Royal Electress the logical choice? 

A Royal Representative will be 
proud to bring the Electress to 
you for a try-out. He is in the Yel- 
low Pages, under "Typewriters." 



get both with a 



t\o othrr offuv cofiirr matches 
Yekii ax quality when yon want 
one copy. Take any original. 
Expose it to a sheet of new 
Yerifax Fine-Line Matrix in 
any Yekifax Copier, including 
the $99.50 Bantam, Model A. 

In less than a minute you'll 
have a sparkling copy with 
sharp, jet-black characters . . . 
amazing rendering of every 
detail. You'll say it's the finest 
office copy you've ever seen ! 



tfo Other office cof)ier matches 
Yerifax low cost when you 
want extra copies. Take any 
record several associates should 
see. Copy it with a sheet of 
Yerifax Magic Matrix. You'll 
get a 1 1 ea si 5 clean, 1 cgi 1 )l e copi es. 

Cost of the first copy, includ- 
ing matrix, is O'/i cents. Cost of 
the four or more extra copies is 
less than 1 cent each. Thai's a 
saving of up to 50% over most 
other office copying methods. 



LOWEST- 
COST 




Kodak Verifax Copier ! 



See free office demonstra- 
tion of these remarkable ma- 
terials, which cost the same, in 
ihc new Verifax Auto-Twin 
Copier, illustrated. It handles 
originals as large as 11 x 17 
inches, and is automated for 

Pricr quoted is manufacturer'! suggested 



easier operation. Call local 
Verifax dealer today. You'll 
find him listed in the Yellow 
Pages under duplicating or 
photocopying machines. Or 
mail coupon to Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

price and is subject to change without notice. 



\ Zeri£ox Copying 



FOR THE BEST QUALITY SINGLE COPY FOR THE LOWEST-COST EXTRA COPIES 



MAIL COUPON TODAY 

KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 56-12 
Business Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

□ I'd like to have the full story on Verifax 
quality and economy in copy making. 

□ I'd like to see the Auto -Twin Copier in action. 
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Set your site for profit 
in the Union Pacific West... served the 



I SEATTLE 
TACOMA 



FSPOKAM 



BOISE 



IBUTTF. 



PORTLAND 



POCATELLOl 

ogdenI 



f SALT LAKE 
CITY 



CHEYENNE 



DENVER 



RENO 

^OAKLAND 
'SAN FRANCISCO 

LAS VEGASj 



automated 
rail way 




CHICAGO 



OMAHA 



ST. LOUIS 



KANSAS CITY 



HHU||| H||t 



LOS ANGELES 




Union Pacific and the West grew up together . . . and are still growing. 
Nine out of ten industrial markets in the West out-pace the national 
growth. There are many reasons why this is so — desirable living 
conditions for employees, ready availability of power, water and raw 
materials and most important — complete transportation facilities. 
Your operation will benefit from many shipping advantages when you 
place your plant on Union Pacific. Sites are available all along the 
line — including fully developed 'Industrial Parks' at Portland, Los 
Angeles, Denver, Cheyenne, Omaha and a newly acquired site at Salt 
Lake City now under construction. 

As one of the first citizens in the West, our experience may be helpful. 
Please contact any U.P. representative or write Land Division, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. Your Inquiry will be handled 
confidentially. 



UNION 
PACIFIC 

OMAHA 2. NEBRASKA 
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of time. At Camden, N.J.. in rca's 
parts and accessories facility, some 
middle-echelon executives take over 
their hosses' roles for periods rang- 
ing from 30 minutes to an hour. 
The substitute sees salesmen, plans 
and schedules work, handles tele 
phone inquiries, orders materials — 
in short, actually does the work his 
superior would do 

Sterling D, Huggens, Camden 
training manager for rca, says the 
experiment gives managers an op- 
portunity to experience problems 
peculiar to the next higher organi- 
zational level in their department 
In so doing, it makes them better 
fitted for promotion* he adds. 



To get a reading oil the shape of the 
year ahead - and the years beyond 
that— consider the plans of a major 
consulting organization. 

The firm— Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
Inc. is tooling up for major studies 
of what it calls the prime problem 
areas confronting Ameriman busi- 
ness. 

The company has identified seven 
all counteractions to (he decade- 
did pressure on corporate profits: 

1. Moving into foreign operations. 

2. Reducing costs of administrative 
overhead. 

;i. Re-examining computer use. 

4. Placing managers under stiffer 
performance standards. 

5. Uniting company resources for 
more successful marketing. 

6. Introducing new products. 

7. Reappraising distribution. 

The consulting firm points out 
that U. S. companies moving into 
foreign areas face the challenge of 
determining how best to organize 
for such activity, how to direct and 
control, how best to staff the opera- 
tion. "The internal problems," Booz, 
Allen says, "far exceed in severity 
such external ones as tariffs, cur- 
rency clearance, and the like." 
Other comments: 
Administrative overhead: "With 
the vast burgeoning of costs for 
I clerical | employes, management 
has recognized its problem and set 
about to reduce costs in the rather 
neglected areas of the office and 
overhead people." 

Performance standards: "Man- 
agement is placing specific perfor- 
mance expectancies on managers, 
such as achieving a five per cent 
reduction in direct labor costs in a 
department, reducing absenteeism 
by 25 per cent. . , ." 




How to get hold of any one of 
3 million credit records in one minute! 



"We have over three million indi- 
vidual credit records on file here." 
says Dr. H. C. Jordan, President of 
Credit Da(a ( orporation of Detroit, 
Michigan. "Before becoming mech- 
anized, it took an average of three 
minutes — sometimes much longer— 
to gel our hands on any one fact hy 
hand-carrying information from tin 
operator to our htickel files and hack 
to the operator." 

"Now, with our new Friden Docu- 
ment Conveyor, it lakes only one 
minute to gel the facts; thus, we 
have been able to set a new industry 
standard for service. This conveyor 
is an integral part of our mechanized 
approach to credit data processing." 
The Friden Document Conveyor 
speeds all types of business docu- 
ments from one place to another 



within your office. It reduces han- 
dling and hand-carrying of messages 
Hid accelerates work How. Docu- 
ments can move in any direction — 
even around corners and with in- 
clines and declines! And it's all done 
swiftly and quietly. By selecting 
proper channels, automatic Stirling 
is accomplished. Further, modular 
construction permits an unlimited 
number of channels. 
For full information on how the 
Document Conveyor can speed up 
the work flow in your organization, 
call your local Friden Man. Or write: 
Friden. Inc., San Lcandro. Calif. 

Friden 



Salts, Service and Instruction Throughout the U.S. and World 
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Why we build Diesels like dominoes 

land how it helps you stay ahead of the game) 



Just keep adding matching units— that's dominoes. 
And GM Diesel engineers have used this same idea right 
from the start. 

They began with a single basic cylinder design— then 
just kept adding cylinders to deliver the amount of 
horsepower desired. 

Today you can get 70 horsepower from a compact 2- 
cylinder model or 700 horsepower from a 
modern 16-cylinder V-type model. And 
the bore and stroke is the same in each. 




GM DIESEL 

SERIES 53 & 71 ENGINES 



So no matter what size or type of equipment you operate, 
you can standardize on GM Diesel. 
Service will be much simpler— and cost you less. 
You'll need far fewer parts— and pay less for them. 
Specify GM Diesels. It's the power that lets you mix 
and match, no matter what your game. 
See your GM Diesel Distributor. Or write Detroit 
Diesel Engine Division, General Motors, 
Detroit 2H, Michigan. ' In Canada: General 
Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario.) 



One proven design throughout the line builds greater value into every engine 



TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



Success may lead 
President into trap 

BY MERRIMAN SMITH 



Amkrica's political tastes are shifting. Rigid con- 
servatism catches on in one state and flops in another. 
Flaming liberals turn up in odd places with the bright 
sheen of victory on their plans for a better future. 
Yet in other areas where the flames of liberalism 
could be expected to burn brightly, they flicker out. 

To compose this critique after such deeply en- 
trenched Republicans as Sen. Homer Capehart of 
Indiana and Rep. Walter Judd of Minnesota bit the 
political dust, the writer sought out what is known 
to the trade as a veteran observer. In this case, it was 
a highly conservative Republican— not an office-hold- 
er, but a shrewd political technician. 

By dawn's early light and minus the distraction of 
television's many-splendored computers, the grizzled 
old Republican abandoned his cigar in a puddle of 
desk-top coffee and gazed moodily at the Washing- 
ton monument whitening with each added sunbeam. 

"What happened? I'll tell you what happened," 
he said, gesturing toward an untidy jumble of tele- 
grams, teletype copy and crumpled sheets of pencilled 
figures on his desk. 

"It's simple— the Democrats won the election. Ken 
nedy won the election. Slice it, wrap it and tie it 
anyway you want to— the other side won." 

He went on to make several observations of a col- 
lateral nature: 

—One-party monopoly in traditional regions and 
states is beginning to crack. Republicans made some 
heartening inroads in the usually Democratic South 
and Democrats astonishingly established new foot- 
holds in what the traditionalists like to feel is rock 
ribbed Republican New England. 

-It is awfully hard to unhorse the majority in a 
time of international crisis. On balance, the Cuban 
difficulty and the manner in which President Kennedy 
met it worked to the benefit of Democrats. 

—Seniority may be the law primeval of Washington, 
but not the provinces. Witness the defeat of Sen. 
Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, seventh ranking in 

Merriman Smith is the White House reporter [or 
United Press International. 



Senate seniority and top-ranking O.O. P. member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Also Sena 
tor Capehart, who has risen since 1945 to the top 
Republican spot on the Senate Hanking and Currency 
Committee. Senator Wiley was licked by a Demo- 
cratic hustler, former Oov. Gaylord Nelson. Birch E. 
Bayh, Jr., a Democratic state legislator, knocked 
Senator Capehart out of the box. 

—The break-up of regional monopoly by one party 
was evident far beyond Republican capture of 11 
House seats in the South. Perhaps more interesting 
was the extent to which Sen. Lister Hill of Alabama 
had to fight for survival against Republican James 
Martin, a Gadsden industrialist. Senator Hill barely 



WOE WOffLD 




President's program will face continued resistance 
in Congress next year despite Democratic strength 



squeaked by. Furthermore, the veteran Alabama Dem- 
ocrat had to campaign for the first time in 18 years. 

To call the over-all results a victory for the Presi- 
dent may be a bit subjective It is true that Mr. 
Kennedy put more effort into the campaign pro 
ceedings than any President in modern memory. To 
tin extent that Democrats essentially held their own 
in the House and picked up, at this writing, four 
Senate seats, the Administration might be regarded 
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as victorious. After all, no party had accomplished 
the same off-year holding operation since 1934 
when the F.D.R. magnetics were at their strongest. 

One thing seems certain— Mr. Kennedy's program 
in the next Congress certainly should fare no worse 
than it did this year. In fact, the President's drive 
in behalf of some of his more controversial proposals 
such as the health care scheme and subsidies to edu- 
cation well might pick up added steam because of 
the November voting. 

It was popular to assume immediately after the 
off-year balloting that the President would be over- 
joyed by the resounding victory of his younger broth- 
er, Edward iTed), in his Democratic Senate race 
against Republican George Lodge. Naturally, Mr. 
Kennedy was pleased by Ted's showing, but addi- 
tion of a member of the family to the Senate while 
the older brother occupies the White House could 
produce certain problems. 

Automatic assumption that a 30-year-old man. 
even a Kennedy, will make a poor senator is invalid 
It is just as erroneous to assume that because of his 
background and connections, Ted Kennedy will make 
an exceptional senator. 

* * • 

While the younger Kennedy did defeat Mr. Lodge 
rather handily, he did it with a massive, muscular 
and well financed organization which will not be at 
his side when. he rises for the first time on the floor 
of the Senate. A question came up rudely in several 
sections of Washington while Ted Kennedy's cam- 
paign workers still cheered in Boston. 

The possibly academic inquiry: "Who will be Ted 
Kennedy's chief adviser when he comes to the Son 
ate?" He has a brother in the White House, another 
in the Justice Department. His political beliefs large- 
ly parallel those of his brothers. He is attractive, 
determined and seemingly fatigue-proof. This could 
make for a productive Senate career, but there are 
ranking Democrats who hope devoutly that Ted will 
be in no hurry to make his maiden address. Frankly, 
Ted Kennedy is an able, attractive young man, but 
many of his campaign speeches were somewhat over 
simplified. 

For example, the night before election, he told a 
highly charged audience that "all Democratic sen- 
ators" supported the President's health care plan, 
while "all Republican senators" opposed it. Earlier in 
his campaign, young Kennedy properly had applied 
this division strictly to New England. 

In the Senate, he'll have to be much more on tar- 
get or suffer the pain of rather rude in-job training 

Some thinking New Frontiersmen < and this may 
be quite redundant since all New Frontiersmen are 
supposed to be great or, at least, active thinkers) 
wondered among themselves whether the Republicans 
would read the midterm election indicators in a man- 
ner to correct certain G.O.P. faults. 

Not that New Frontiersmen want the G.O.P. faults 
corrected. List month's voting, however, showed a 



strong public surge toward the newer, brighter, 
younger faces on the Republican scene- particularly 
three who won major gubernatorial contests. 

Nelson Rockefeller's victory in New York was ex- 
pected, but equally impressive was the powerful 
emergence of William Scranton, the successful Re- 
publican gubernatorial candidate in Pennsylvania, 
and George Romney in Michigan. 

While Messrs. Rockefeller, Scranton and Romney 
were devouring their Democratic opponents, out in 
California former Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
wrote himself out of the 1964 national running by 
failing to unseat Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, 

It had been said of Mr. Nixon that in his heroic 
effort against Governor Brown, he was trying to make 
it one in a row. But he was soundly defeated and 
thus will be of little more than nostalgic interest to 
the Republican nominating convention in 1964. 

Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower threw 
himself into the off-year campaign more than he ever 
did while occupying the White House. Naturally. Mr. 
Eisenhower wanted as many Republicans in Congress 
as possible, but his true purpose was much broader 

Quietly Mr. Eisenhower has been prodding other 
leaders of his party to come up with attractive, new 
and reasonably young recruits for G.O.P. office-seek- 
ing. The former President knows how the voters 
eventually become disenchanted with the same old 
faces. 

He realizes, too, there must be a sizable injec- 
tion of youth in the G.O.P. if there is to be suc- 
cessful challenge of the Brothers Kennedy in 1964 

Youth in Mr. Eisenhower's frame of reference 
does not mean the generation of Ted Kennedy, but 
it does mean Republican candidates of less than the 
far side of middle age. 

Mr. Scranton is General Ike's idea of ideal material 
with which to combat the Democratic image. 

It will be interesting to watch during the coming 
months how the still powerful Republican Old Guard 
reacts to vigor and newness of the Scrantons and 
the Romneys. An equally fine spectator sport will be 
the view of Messrs. Rockefeller, Scranton and Romney 
jockeying for presidential position in 1964. 

Their problem will be simplified in one way. They 
no longer will have to take Mr. Nixon into consider- 
ation. 



The President turns now to the time-consuming, 
but highly important discussions with department and 
agency heads as he puts together the budget for fiscal 
1964 and his general legislative program for 1963. 
Health care will be back, as will aid to education. In 
the blush of midterm election victory, it would Ik- 
easy to fall into a trap of expecting considerably better 
congressional treatment of Kennedy projects in the 
coming session than in the protracted deliberations of 
Congress this year. This, however, may not be the case. 

Mr. Kennedy did pick up strength in the Novem- 
ber voting, but whether it was enough to put across 
some of his more liberal programs in 1963 remains 
in doubt. And there the question will rest until late 
winter or early spring when the political arms build- 
up for 1964 will begin in earnest. 
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Seven reasons 
why Ford gives your 
company heel more 
for the moiiej 
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NEW Dl R ABILITY! These are ihe best 
built Fords in hisloo Top quality con- 
struction provides greater strength and 
durability . . . hoods, doors and deck lids 
lit to virtually rattle-tree tolerances . . ■ even 
carpets are tougher, thanks to nylon and a 
denser pile . • these '63 Fords are rugteil! 



MOKE SAVINGS! Your savings stan 
with Ford's traditionally low purchase 
price . . . and then keep right on going with 
twice-a-ycar (or 6,000-milc) service inter- 
vals. And you save on repairs because the 
h? lords arc huill to stand up under 
thousands of extra miles or the toughest 
kind of wear-and-tear driving. 




/,////////■ 



THl MJKRB1RI) STYLING! There's 
Thunderbird styling throughout the long 
Ford line . . . and Thunderbird's style of 
engineering, too. The '63 Ford Galaxic has 
the look, the power, even the feel of the 
Thunderbird. This kind of trend-sen. ng 
style pays ofl" in added company prestige 
and increased employee morale. 




ft.OOO-MILK SERVICE! Ford-built c*rc 
require less ma.nlcnance than other cars on 
the road. All of the 196.1 Fords (except 
Falcon Station Bus and Club Wagons) go 
36.000 miles between major chassis lubes 
. . . 6.000 miles between oil changes and 
minor lubes. One stop every 6.000 miles 
will normally take care of everything' 




44 MODELS TO CHOOSE! I or J offers 
the longest line of sedans, hardtop* and 
wagons in the induslry including full-size 
Ford Galaxies, middleweight Ford Fair- 
lanes, compact Falcons, and for special 
prestige, the fabulous Thunderbird! What- 
ever you're looking for, there's a Ford to 
fit your needs exactly! 




BETTER TRADE-IN VALUE! It -lands 
to reason that these Fords, buili to give 
you many thousands of miles oT rugged 
dependability, will still have plenty of life 
in ihcm when it comes time to trade. Dlif 
means that you can expect a higher resale 
value than ever before . . . just one more 
saving grace from Ford ! 



AMERICA S timitSt WSJ MRHKt ftftraw 

FORD 

FWf» F*l»iAHt-6*L»«l TwiHIlCTBi^ 



PROOF OF Ol'ALITY! As prool ol tin- 
built-in quality. Ford curs have a warranty 
covering the first 24.000 miles or 24 months 
of ownership.* 

l or further details, see uiur l ord Dealer iir 
write: Fleet Sales Manager, lord Motor 
Co., 2750 W. Furl Street. Detrciil If,, Mkh. 



Z£ *hM> •s«? W " ,> ."""J!"" '" T * ' dealer, in turn warrant to owners. as follows 1 feu Cot M BWHtbtOl rot 

5S5*i*S25!S t 5!5? fir "- lrce ™r'»e*meni. includinit related labor, mil he made hy dealers of any part with a defec. in -orkman- 
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I,™nJh£ r. , n„, n "' m " cn ' i b !"hc warran.y: appropriate a4„,Mm,:„., ».U he made In .ire company 0«rwr»will remain 

nT A I " M " ,U ' I V"" """<"' replace™,,. ..I ,, Jr ,s. , U cl, ... Ill.e.s 

and nrak* or duleh hnmg.. and normal dcterioru.mn s„f, mm and appearance „«ms. 
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Retired. Now what about Income? 



The remarkable flexibility of the /Etna Group Annuity 
I 'Ian assures maximum security for employees after re- 
tirement—at minimum risk to the employing company. 
Each annuity program is built around many factors io 
suit the specific needs of an individual company and its 
personnel. 

The offering of such a program, to meet ever changing 
conditions facing business, is yet another reason why 



more businesses are Group-insured with /Etna than with 
any other company. Isn't it time for you to call in 
.Etna? Get full details on Group Annuity through your 
own broker, /Etna representative— or simply call the 
/Etna Life office nearest you. 

/ETNA LIFE INSURANCE 

IMKl HOICF.OPBCSINKSSMIS IF. TS VOC l IIOOSK WITH ( ONHI>KN< K 




/F.lna IMt Insurance Company. Hartford 15. Conn ■ Affiliatm: /Etna Casualty unit SurMy Company. Standard Kirt Insurance Company, The Eiolsior Lifr, Canada 
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American-style elections would 
help solve France's probl 



BY FELIX MORLEY 



At first glanck there seems no more than coin- 
cidental connection between our November election 
and the important balloting held almost simultane- 
ously in France. In Imth countries, however, the vol 
era were wrestling with the same fundamental polil 
ical problem-how to give their chief executive power 
to cope with really urgent issues, and yet insure 
that this power is not exercised in a dictatorial or 
irresponsible manner. 

Many Americans have no realization of the efforts 
made by the Founding Fathers to solve that problem 
for their posterity, which today is us. We give little 
consideration, and here our educational methods 
are much to blame, to the careful thinking applied 
to this issue during the drafting of the Constitution. 

Yet the interest aroused by the off-year election does 
show an implicit understanding of its major purpose, 
which is to consolidate the President's power when 
people think he uses it wisely, and to curtail that 
[jower when they think he needs restraint. 

The political confusion in France, where a very able 
people have never had a Constitution worthy of their 
talents, should serve to remind us of our exceptional 
good fortune. We owe much to the foresight of those 
who, in horse-and-buggy days, devised a governmen- 
tal system that continues to serve so well in (he 
thermonuclear age. 



In June of 1958, when General de Gaulle took power, 
France had no government worthy of the name. The 
immediate reason was the multiplicity of political 
parties. By shifting coalitions these parties forced 
one prime minister after another from office, but 
never combined to keep one there. 

In Germany, in 1933, a similar background had 
brought Hitler to power. Happily, the objectives 
of the two leaders were vastly different. Whereas 
the proclaimed aim of the Nazi dictatorship was to 



replace representative government with a racist tyr- 
anny, that of de Gaulle has throughout been directed 
to the restoration of |>opular government. 

But his procedures in the effort, especially in liqui- 
dation of the Algerian tangle, have unified the hos- 
tility of politicians from right to left, already angered 
by de Gaulle's downgrading of the National Assembly 
Criticism has not been lessened by his practice of call- 
ing national plebiscites to confirm his acts. The most 




Political confusion under French form of government 
emphasizes advantages of the American Constitution 

recent of these, presenting his plan to have the Pres- 
ident of France elected directly by the people, was 
also the first to be approved by less than a majority 
of the registered electorate. 

While such a system of election seems natural 
enough to us it marks a complete break with the British 
system of parliamentary government, heretofore dom 
inant in Western Europe. Under the British system 
the prime minister is the all-important figure. He 
must be himself not only an elected meml>er of Par- 
liament, but also acknowledged leader of the dominant 
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political party. He holds this commanding office, 
however, only as long as he can rally a majority 
vote in the House of Commons for all legislation 
that he personally sponsors. 

This very democratic procedure was never definitely 
planned, as was our contrasting method of electing 
the President for a fixed period. It has developed over 
several centuries, as the Parliament whittled away 
the originally absolute power of the monarch and 
broadened its representative basis by abolishing re 
strictions on the franchise. Yet this piecemeal evolu- 
tion has suited the British people admirably and its 
success has caused it to be widely copied elsewhere. 

It is impossible, however, for a republic to adopt the 
central feature of the British system, which is thp 
retention of a hereditary monarch who reigns but no 
longer rules. To consider the present Queen, Eliza- 
beth, as merely a ceremonial figurehead would be a 
great mistake. She is, rather, a symbol of national 
unity who stands above party and also helps greatly 
to bind the far-flung British commonwealth together. 
It is from the occupant of the throne that Prime 
Minister Macmillan received his formal mandate to 
govern, as, in due course, will his sucessor, no matter 
how different the latter's policies might be. 

• • • 

When the great nations of Western Europe finally 
overthrew their monarchs, in the case of France 
nearly a century ago. they modeled their new Con- 
stitutions on the British system of parliamentary 
government. The most difficult problem, which the 
British have cleverly finessed, was how to find a re- 
placement for the nonpartisan role of the king. The 
procedure followed, with certain variations, was to 
substitute for the monarch an indirectly elected Presi- 
dent who would have none of the power of the prime 
minister. He would be "chief of state" by contrast 
with the Premier's much more significant role as 
"chief of government." 

The arrangement has never worked too well, since 
the European President lacks not only power, but 
also all those aspects of traditional distinction that 
appeal so strongly to the romantic in human nature. 
Nearly all of us, to illustrate, know that Konrad 
Adenauer is Prime Minister (or Chancellor, as the 
Germans call the office) of Free Germany. But rel- 
atively few could name the German President, who 
ceremoniously plays second fiddle as Adenauer calls 
the tune. 

The historic significance of de Gaulle is that, so far 
as France is concerned, he is attempting to revolu- 
lionize the picture. On becoming President his first 
act was to assume the right of appointing the prime 
minister, thus reversing the significance of the two 
positions. Then he assumed the power to dissolve the 
National Assembly at will, which was done when it 
attempted to reject his plan of having his successor 
elected by nationwide popular vote. The election just 



trarily dissolved, has shown that the opposition which 
he confronts is formidable. 

• • • 

We may feel flattered by the fact that de Gaulle is 
trying to move from the British conception of dem- 
ocratic government towards our own. He sees our 
President cemented into office for a term of four 
years, regardless of the opposition he may arouse, and 
leels lhat .some such protection is necessary for 
strong government. Whether de Gaulle appreciates 
the importance of the two-party system in this ar- 
rangement is more questionable. 

But it is to be remembered that the immunity from 
overthrow accorded our President is carefully bal- 
anced by a powerful Congress. This legislative check, 
moreover, can come from either one of two distinct 
chambers — the House of Representatives, designed 
to voice the popular will, or from the Senate, pre- 
sumed to be especially interested in protecting the 
large degree of self-government granted by the Con- 
stitution to the States. There would be less French 
criticism of de Gaulle if he had ever indicated that 
he would eventually like to see, in Paris, a repre- 
sentative Congress with powers similar to our own. 

Even friends and admirers of the general are saying 
that he risks moving France into the unenviable sit- 
uation that dominates in many Latin American re- 
publics. 

They have, for the most part, patterned their gov- 
ernmental systems on ours. But, with honorable 
exceptions, the electorate has been indifferent and 
the legislatures have consequently become incompe- 
tent and even venal. That has made it easy for Latin 
American Presidents to make themselves dictators, 
regardless of written constitutional safeguards. 

No Constitution, no matter how admirable in theory, 
can of itself insure good government. It must, first of 
all, be suited to the temperament and training of the 
I«?ople for whom it is written. And it must, in the 
next place, be understood and held in respect by them. 

Until recently it could be said that the Constitution 
of the United States filled both requirements. As 
shown currently, it has not prevented the President 
from taking a positive and resolute stand when cir- 
cumstance demanded. Nor, on the other hand, has 
it suppressed the objective criticism and legislative 
opposition which are the hallmarks of a free system. 

• • • 

As the political troubles of France emphasize, gov- 
ernmental success is not attained by copying the prin- 
ciples of other countries, no matter how well they 
may work in an alien context. Nor is it enough to 
think that the political traditions of one's own country 
can be kept vital merely by the popular excitement 
of an election contest. 

After this excitement is over, and when a great crisis 
has been surmounted, is the time to think soberly 
and deeply about the inner meaning of our govern- 
mental institutions. Unless this is done, quite widely, 
they are not likely to survive as planned. 
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YOUR KEYS DEMONSTRATE 
THE LOW COST OF COPPER 



\K>-1 keys are made of <'<)|i]MT 
metals — and for good reasons. 
These bright and colorful metals 
won't rust, they work easily in 
loeks, have strength for hard use. 
A house key ttcighs about 1 i oz. — 
less than one cent's worth of metal 
at refinery prices. Fahricating, 
sale-., distribution bring the com 



considerably higher — but still, 
the price is so small thai it's not 
really worthwhile to make keys 
of metals that rust or are weak 
enough to twist off in the link. 
\nil notice that head chain. It's 
made of copper melal. too— solid 
brass. Automatic machines knock 
chains out by the mile at a cost 



so low that a ipjaiiiity u-er can 
buy I hem for less I ban a jienny 
apiece. In the thing* you buy or 
make, take the elm- from your 
keys. (iopper metals are fining, 
lasting and easy to fabricate— and 
a little copper goes a long wa\. 

AnacondX 




you can have this 
for just 



t 




plus 
tax 
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Hist in Elrrin, N. Y. 



27*e world's first electric portable adding machine at such a low price 



Now an electric adding machine 
costs so little, only one thing might 
hold you back: 

Do you have electricity? 

Sec then: no problem. So why not 
let electricity do all your adding for 
you? At work. And at home. Wher- 
ever there are such things as bills. 



checks, taxes, inventory — and kids' 
homework. 

For Remington made this adder 
especially portable and compact. 
Weighs only 9 lbs. (Carrying case is 
available too. ) Base is just 6" x 10". 

Yet it's full of big-machine extras. 
For example, it prints on tape for 



vour records. Lists 8 columns, reaches 
totals up to $9,999,999.99! 

Finding it is no problem either. 

It s at your nearby Remington of- 
fice or office machines dealer. Just 
ask for the Model 8. 
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PREVIEW '63 



World economy 
priming for 
new surge 

Economic analysts with globe-circling research?group 
predict trends in Europe, Asia, Africa, other regions 



Youb business will feel the impact of changing international economic 
conditions in the year ahead. 

Even if cold war dangers are discounted, other fast-moving developments 
in world markets pose major challenges to American businessmen. 

In some parts of our troubled globe- U. S. companies will find rewarding 
opportunities for expansion in 1963; in other areas circumstances will make 
foreign ventures risky and even unthinkable. Also to !>e considered will be 
the strong pressure of imports from abroad and their bearing on the profit 
position of American firms. 

To bring these mixed economic and political trends into focus. Nation's 
Business asked The Economist Intelligence Unit of London to prepare 
a region-by-region forecast of world business for 1963. 

The forecasts begin on the following page with an over-all view of inter 
national business expectations by Geoffrey S. Browne, managing director 
of the Unit. Five regional forecasts— covering Europe, Latin America, Asia, 
Africa, and Canada-Mexico- follow 

The Economist Intelligence Unit is the world's largest private internation- 
al economic research and forecasting organization. Under an exclusive ar- 
rangement with Nation's Business, its staff makes quarterly reports 
to our readers on world business prospects and their relation to U. S. busi- 
ness The Unit is associated with, but operates independently of, the Econo- 
mist of London, one of the world's most respected periodicals. 

In the eiu's headquarters some 2IH) highly trained economic specialists 
sift and evaluate daily reports received from 1,000 Unit economists and con- 
sultants stationed in .'.II parts ol the free world It- clients include many of 
the world's largest industrial organizations -some of them American as well 
as numerous governments. 



New surge 
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WORLD-WIDE: Springboard to 

brighter future 




GEOFFREY S. BROWNE has hep?! m a it nip iiy direrto, of th* 
Economist Intelligence Unit of London since 1947. Author 
of two books on British economics, he is an internationally 
recognized authority on the European Common Market 



Expansion in the major industrial 
countries is crucial to the growth of 
international trade and of the world 
economy in 1963. 

Those who foresee the beginning 
of a world recession next year are 
too pessimistic. Potential dangers 
are plentiful. There could be a reces- 
sion in North America; and the 
effects might be multiplied by anti- 
inflationary policie.-. in some Euro- 
pean countries now reaching the 
limits of productive capacity. 

But a conjunction of these factors 
in sufficient force to plunge world 
trade into the doldrums is most 
improbable. Sophisticated tech- 
niques for combating recession plus 
progress towards wider free trade 
should form effective insurance 
against a major setback. Next year 
is likely to provide a searching test 
of how effectively such instruments 
can be used. 

Even if 1963 itself is disappoint 
ing, it should be the springboard 
for a brighter future. 

Biggest challenge to U, S. 

How to achieve faster sustained 
growth is clearly the major eco- 
nomic question the United States 
will face in 1963. 

Whether recession develops may 
depend heavily on the fate of Presi- 



dent Kennedy's tax-cutting pro- 
posals. With the economy likely to 
be slacker in early 1963 than when 
a tax cut was first seriously debated. 
Congress could be jolted into sup- 
port of the measure, unless inter- 
national tensions interfere. 

Next year's economic prospects 
in other industrial countries look 
more encouraging. The predictable 
rate of growth is higher— in Western 
Europe much higher— than it is in 
the United States. 

For the American businessman 
two points to watch in Europe are 
the pressure on capacity and costs, 
especially labor costs, and the 
strength of consumer demand. 

The European businessman, how- 
ever, is apt to look at less encour- 
aging aspects of the picture. Europe 
will be growing fast but not, in 
general, as fast as it has this year. 
In Japan, too, import demand is 
likely to rise but Japanese exports 
may feel the chill of any slowdown 
in America 

All this points to a slightly slower 
expansion of trade among the in- 
dustrial nations next year, and of 
their imports from underdeveloped 
countries. The prospect could im- 
prove if rapid strides were taken 
toward the reduction of trade 
barriers, and toward an increase 



in world liquidity. Here some major 
developments are in the offing. 

The first, of course, is Britain's 
probable entry into the European 
Common Market. Despite many 
hurdles still to !*■ cleared, Britain 
could be in the Common Market 
early in 1964. Denmark, Norway 
and Ireland would probably enter 
soon afterward. Formal tariff re- 
ductions would have to wait on 
entry but a burst of trade among 
these new members and the existing 
countries of the European Economic 
Community could develop as soon 
as agreement is reached — probably 
early next year— as it developed in 
the eec in 1958. 

New U. S. trade policy 

Of more far-reaching importance 
are the possibilities centering on 
the U. S. Trade Expansion Act. 
Hopes hung on this measure for 
freer trade among all industrial na- 
tions are unlikely to be fulfilled in 
1963. Preparatory work is necessary 
both in the U. S. and in Western 
Europe before detailed bargaining 
can begin. 

More important, Europe is pre- 
occupied with negotiations on Brit- 
ain's application to join the Com- 
mon Market while British entry is 
a precondition of the President's 
authority to offer the eec reciprocal 
elimination of tariffs on major in- 
dustrial goods. But the free trade 
ball is rolling, and a careful ap- 
praisal of new U. S. export oppor- 
tunities that may result— and pos- 
sible points of increased import 
competition— are priority items. 

Lower barriers to international 
trade could release considerable 
expansionary potential. This, in 
turn, might increase the strain on 
the world's reserve currencies the 
dollar and the pound sterling— for 
the world depends, to a great ex- 
tent, on the willingness of the U. S. 
and Britain to run balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits to expand the over-all 
financial resources available to back 
growing trade. 

This system has looked increas- 
ingly unsatisfactory of late. It bears 
bard on the U. S. and Britain with- 
out insuring a sufficient expansion 
of world liquidity. Early, compre- 
hensive reform is desirable; actual 
improvements are likely to come 
gradually. 

Proposals by U. S. Treasury Un- 
der Secretary Robert V. Roosa are 
modest steps in the right direction. 
They should, if implemented, be 
sufficient to avert any major cur- 
rency crises next year. But they 
will bring little relief from the 
topsy-turvy tendency to adapt do- 
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mcstic policies to the restrictive 
dictates of the international pay- 
ments system rather than to adjust 
the system to allow more vigorous 
expansion. 

International financial reform is 
needed not only to lubricate freer 
trade but to permit rapid domestic 
growth, and so to sustain the hoped- 
for development of the world econ- 
omy in the second half of the 1960's. 

Commodity crisis 

What happens to the industrial 
nations next year, and the year 
after, is a matter of ifs and buts. 
since the outcome depends so sig- 
nificantly on policy decisions still 
to be made. The situation of the 
primary producers of Asia, Africa 
and I^itin America is much less 
ambiguous. Almost without excep- 
tion, their reserves have been stead- 
ily dwindling in relation to their 
import needs. 

Their predicament is illustrated 
by the price trend of the commod- 
ities they export. Taking 1952 as 
100, the index of world commodity 
prices dropped below 75 in the au- 
tumn of 1962. No great improve- 
ment in the general level can be 
foreseen next year. 

These countries have been hit by 
the development of synthetic sub- 
stitutes. They have also been hurt 
by increased efficiency in processing 
methods. Rising demand for manu- 
factures has not been matched by 
an increase in raw material needs. 

The situation is aggravated on 
the supply side by the fact that the 
great majority of primary producers 
rely for their export earnings on 



only one or two products. This has 
meant in many cases a rapid and 
uncontrolled expansion of output. 
Often, therefore, a country's earnings 
from exports of primary products 
remain stationary or even drop 
despite increases in the volume of 
shipments. 

This depressing pattern has 
sparked a renewal of interest in 
international commodity agree- 
ments. A new international coffee 
agreement has just been reached 
and awaits ratification, while there 
is a chance of agreement between 
the world's main cocoa producers. 
How effective these combinations 
will be remains an open question. 
In any case they are unlikely to 
have much impact in 1963. 

If the poorer, primary producing 
countries cannot finance their im- 
ports by stepping up their export 
earnings, they can only hope to do 
so through more aid. This year the 
flow of long-term capital to the un- 
derdeveloped countries will prob- 
ably reach S10 billion. Noncommer- 
cial grants and similar contribu- 
tions, which usually account for 
more than half the total, are becom- 
ing more necessary to underdevel- 
oped nations shouldering increas- 
ingly burdensome forpign debts. 

Prospects unpromising 

Unfortunately, the prospects for 
an increase in this type of aid in 
1963 are not promising. The re- 
sources of the International Devel- 
opment Association, the soft-loan 
associate of the World Bank, are 
expected to run out next year; Con- 
gress's foreign aid appropriations 



have been kept at the same level 
as in 1962, while there is not likely 
to be much change in the total 
outflow from Western Europe. West 
Germany may give more, France 
less, and Britain about the same. 

For most of the less developed 
countries, therefore, 1963 will bring 
little or no improvement, although 
the regional surveys which follow 
show that there are exceptions. Not 
only will trade be sluggish, but 
basic developments as well. More 
trade is the key to economic growth 
in these countries. 

Clearly, the future of the under- 
developed countries hangs on the 
achievements and policies of the in- 
dustrial nations. The two groups 
are economically interdependent. 
There are political issues at stake 
as well, which underlines the impor- 
tance of faster progress in Latin 
America, Africa and Asia. If the 
governments of the developing 
nations become frustrated in their 
attempts to raise living standards, 
they may be tempted to lean more 
heavily on the communist bloc both 
for economic support and for polit- 
ical ideas. 

In sum, immediate prospects for 
1963 are not encouraging— slower 
growth among the advanced nations 
and. because of this, increasing dif- 
ficulties for the underdevelojied. 
Yet the year ahead promises new 
efforts to tackle fundamental prob- 
lems in world trade and signals con- 
crete, if limited, advances on some 
fronts. In this context, 1963 could 
be a turning point, marking a fresh 
start on the path of expansion and 
progress. 



EUROPE: 



Rapid growth 
likely in last half 



Will 1963 mark the end of the 
West European boom'.' 

In the Common Market countries 
there has been continuous rapid 
growth since 1958. Elsewhere ex- 
pansion has been slower, though 
fairly steady. Britain has been the 
only real laggard. But, in most 
countries, real output appears to 
have grown less this year than last. 

Manufacturers generally expect 
(Continued on page 71) 




MISS A. D. MONROE, manager of the West European 
and Communist Bloc Department of EIU, was the 
leader of two teams which produced published studies 
M Britain's economic ties with Europe 
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PREVIEW '63 



Nation's Business survey shows 

WHAT EXECUTIVES 

EXPECT 



Businessmen in a cross section of major U. S. companies 
forecast trends that will shape economy in coming year 



Top managers of American bus- 
iness are moderately hopeful about 
the year ahead. 

A new survey 'by Nation's 
Business indicates that 60 per 
cent of the nation's corporate leaders 
expect business in 1963 to continue 
at about the same level as this year. 
Twenty-two per cent forecast a de- 
cline and 18 per cent look for a 
spurt in economic activity. 

More than half of the executives 
responding from a cross section of 
business and industry are presi- 
dents of their companies. The re- 
plies were based on the assumption 
that there will not be a war. 

Cost pressures and widespread 
lack of confidence stemming from 
government's policies toward busi- 
ness are blamed by many high- 
ranking executives for their cautious 
evaluation of prospects. Some fore- 
see a mild recession in the early 
part of 1963, followed by a recovery 
trend toward the end of the year. 

Here are other highlights from 
the survey: 

Sixty-seven per cent expect em- 
ployment in their companies to 
remain at about present levels 
through 1963; 20 per cent predict 
an increase. 

► Fifty-two per cent believe their 
profit per dollar of sales will remain 
about the same through the coming 
year. 

P Twenty per cent indicate they 



would probably spend more for 
capital improvements if taxes were 
reduced in 1963. 

Many executives who say they 
expect business to improve next 
year tie this expectation to the pos- 
sibility that individual and corporate 
income taxes will be cut. 

"I believe 1963 may see some re- 
ductions in taxes and, if so, this 
would be a powerful stimulus to- 
ward improved business." comments 
the president of a South Carolina 
manufacturing concern. 

R. Carl Chandler, board chair- 
man of Standard Packaging Corpo- 
ration of New York, says he antic- 
ipates business improvement in 1963 
as a result of "greater consumer 
spending, increased government 
spending and improved capital 
goods demand." 

Caution was prevalent in the 
survey replies, however. 

Cariyle I". Barnes, president of 
Associated Spring Corporation of 
Bristol, Conn., says he expects a 
business decline in 1963 because of 
spotty demand. M. J. Warnock, 
president of Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa., comments: 
"We believe the current business 
cycle will reach a crest in 1963. 
trailing off slightly toward year end. 
The year as a whole, however, will 
be slightly above 1962." A Milwau 
kee manufacturer predicts a slump 
in 1963, chiefly attributable to "lack 
of confidence in the Administration." 



Here, in more detail, is an analy- 
sis of the survey replies: 

Safes outlook 

As is often the case, most busi- 
nessmen tend to take a more opti- 
mistic view of the sales prospects 
for their own businesses than for the 
economy as a whole. 

Sixty per cent of the more than 
225 business leaders responding 
predict that sales of their companies 
will rise in 1963. 

Thirty-five per cent expect their 
Bales to remain at about current 
levels; five per cent predict a de- 
crease. 

Among executives who say they 
expect sales to remain about the 
same is A. J. D. Enna, economist for 
Lukens Steel Company. Mr. Enna 
r eports that he looks for "a recession 
in the first part of the year, re- 
covery in the second part and, on 
balance, about the same ( volume of 
business) as 1962." 

Forecasts of rising sales come 
from companies in such lines as 
trucking, apparel retailing and 
wholesaling, insurance, banking, gas 
and electric utilities, printing and 
mixed manufacturing. 

Employment 

On the subject of jobs the survey 
turned up these indicators: 

Sixty-seven per cent of the ex- 
ecutives predict employment in 
(continued on page 46) 
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Here's the percentage of businessmen expecting a rise, decline or 
a steady level for the whole economy, and for their own companies 




NESS IN 
ERAL 



OWN SALES 




How executives' predictions were divided on the expected trend in 
their companies' labor costs, and number of jobs they can provide 



EXPECTED LABOR 
COST INCREASES 
(cents per hour) 




53% 




EMPLOYMENT-(1963 
compared to 1962) 



20% 
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PREVIEW '63 



Congress will act 
on these issues 



Lawmakers recognize need to encourage more 
economic growth, shun costly welfare schemes 



Whether world tensions rise or fall, money 
issues will most likely claim top congressional atten- 
tion in the months ahead. 

Increases or decreases in taxes and spending will 
partly depend, of course, on whether, at the particular 
time of legislative decision, international stress or the 
domestic economy has priority rating in the minds 
of lawmakers. 

Barring war, two rather shopworn but key issues 
of past Congresses also will be pushed with new vigor: 
federal subsidies to education and government run 
health care for the aged. 

These four issues: tax changes, federal spending, 
education, and health care are ranked highest in im- 
portance by the newly elected members of the Eighty- 
eighth Congress. Nation's Business questioned 
candidates for both the Senate and House of Reprc- 
sentatives before election to find out what they would 
push in the coming Congress. Senators now serving 
were also queried. 

Their replies showed that as many members want 
domestic spending reduced as want federal health 
care or federal aid to public schools, teachers and 
colleges. Most frequently mentioned was the need for 
tax reduction and reform. 

Even when international tensions are high, domestic 
legislation is not ignored. During the tense summer 
and autumn months fast year when the shadow of war 
was cast over Berlin, Congress saw fit to pass non- 
defense measures ranging from federal grants to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency to a program for eradication 
of hog cholera to establishment of a national seashore 
park on Cape Cod. 



In a relatively relaxed foreign situation a big tax 
cut program seems likely to win approval. President 
Kennedy promised to recommend tax reduction in 
individual and corporation rates and various changes 
in other sections of the tax statutes. 

Typical congressional views of top issues are these 

Sen. Philip Hart, a liberal Michigan Democrat, 
says, "Barring the unforeseen, tax revision with spe- 
cial emphasis on reduction in taxes on personal income 
in the middle and lower income brackets" will have 
hi* strong support. 

Rep. James A. Burke, a Massachusetts Democrat 
on the tax-writing Ways and Means Committee, says 
he favors a cut in corporate and individual taxes, but 
the international situation would have "a great bear- 
ing on congressional action." 

Sen Cordon Allot t . Colorado Republican, describes 
"The most important measure" as "a complete over- 
haul of our tax structure, looking toward economic 
growth through stimulation of our private sector." 

Senate Majority Whip i Assistant Leader) Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota lists a t.ix cut at the head of 
the measures he will he backing in the Eighty-eighth 
< "ongress. 

The dual concern over taxes and aid to education 
finds some advocates of measures dealing with both 
areas at once. For example-. Rep. Richard S Schweiker. 
Pennsylvania Republican, wants to pass a bill to pro- 
vide tax deductions for parents paying the expenses 
of children in college and for students working their 
way through college. 

Other members would help pay older citizens' med- 
ical expenses through tax changes. For instance. 
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Durward G. Hall. Missouri Republican, says he will 
be plugging for a tax bill to "increase the ability of 
our senior citizens to meet medical costs through 
change in our tax structure," such as deductions or 
credits. 

Replies from many Republican members followed 
this list of priorities of Rep. Clarence J. Brown of 
Ohio: 

"1. A balanced budget. 2. A reduction in federal 
taxes after balancing of budget. 3. A reduction or 
elimination of waste and extravagance and reduction 
of the continuation of centralizing of power and au- 
thority in the federal government." 

Government economy is not an exclusively Republi- 
can goal of course. Newly elected Rep. John Marsh, 
Jr. of Virginia, for example, lists a balanced budget 
as first priority for next year with limits on "bureau- 
cratic expansion." 

Rep. O. C. Fisher, a Texas Democrat, says: "I think 
the next Congress would serve the public interest bet- 
ter by providing adequately for our national security 
and then dedicate itself to economy measures de- 
signed to achieve a balanced budget. In order to do 



this I think the Congress should defeat such measures 
as the medicare proposal, the federal aid to education 
proposals and all new welfare measures that are not 
absolutely essential." 

The health care proposal is a Kennedy Adminis 
tration plan to provide a limited program of hospital 
and nursing home care for persons 65 and older who 
are eligible for social security. The social security 
tax on employers and employes would be raised to 
help pay for the benefits. 

The health care battle was one of the biggest Ad 
ministration losses in the Eighty-seventh Congress. 
The measure never reached the floor of the House. 
Iti the Senate, a compromise version of the plan was 
beaten 52 to 48. 

The election last month brought into Congress a 
few more proponents of health care. A key Adminis- 
tration sponsor, former Health. Education and Welfare 
Secretary Abraham RibicofT, is now a new senator 
from Connecticut. He told Nation's Businkss 
"health insurance for the elderly under social secu- 
rity" was his prime legislative aim. 

But many candidates f continued on page 83 1 
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WHITE HOUSE LABOR 
POLICIES FACE TESTS 

What Administration does will affect, trend 
toward intervention and wage -price controls 



Businessmen should get a better idea next 
year how close we're getting to price and wage 
controls. 

The Kennedy Administration's bold adventure 
in wage-price intervention faces growing criticism 
and will likely undergo new tests at the bargain- 
ing table and in Congress. 

Will the intervention go deeper and spread? 

Or will the Administration retreat from the 
trend which highlighted its labor policies during 
its first two years in office? 

A number of factors will influence the outcome, 
which will have a bearing on all business. 

Important wage negotiations will take place in 
two key industries which until this year have been 
noted for their differences with respect to gover- 
ment intervention. They are basic steel and elec- 
trical manufacturing. 

The two-year steel labor agreements which 
were the basis for President Kennedy's crack- 
down on proposed steel price increases last April 
are reo portable Aug. 1 on wage rates, pensions 
and insurance. 

The United Steelworkers have indicated they 
will ask for a wage increase, having settled this 
year without a direct wage boost, although fringe 
benefits were increased at a cost to steel com- 
panies of 2.5 per cent during the first year. 

The demand may be in the form of a reduc- 
tion in the workweek from 40 to 32 hours, with 
no reduction in wages. The union is not in 
a position at this time in the steel industry to 
press for the three-months vacation every five 
years i after 15 years of service) which it recently 



obtained from major can companies, but the sab- 
batical could become an issue in other industries. 

David J. McDonald, president of the Steel- 
workers, hailed the extended vacation plan as "a 
significant advance toward our union's objective 
of full job and income security in the industries 
where we hold bargaining rights." 

R Conrad Cooper of United States Steel 
Corporation, chief labor negotiator for the indus- 
try, deplores intervention by the government and 
promulgation of wage-price guidelines in the 
name of preserving the public interest. 

"I don't think it does," Mr. Cooper says. "I 
believe it points in the direction of a government - 
controlled economy with loss of freedom." 

While steel is noted for frequent White House 
intervention and frequent and long strikes, elec- 
trical manufacturing has been largely free of these 
problems, mainly because of the strong resistance 
to intervention by the General Electric Company. 

A showdown between ce and the International 
Union of Electrical Workers seems unavoidable 
when the three-year labor pact runs out in Sep- 
tember. One of the big issues will be compulsory 
union membership. 

For many years, ge has successfully resisted 
union demands to force its employes to join or 
support a union. The iue has vowed to win the 
union shop despite recent unsuccessful attempts 
by stronger unions in aerospace plants. 

Where the Administration has been able to get 
both sides to go along, it has appointed fact-find- 
ing boards outside of the Taft-Hartley labor law 
and asked them to make recommendations for 
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settlement of disputes. Government panels tend 
to favor compulsory union membership. 

Hut ge is not expected to agree to any govern- 
ment panel, which would force the White House 
to invoke the Taft-Hartley 80-day injunction in 
the event of a critical shortage. Taft-Hartley 
panels may not make recommendations. 

The prospect of this development could spur 
Administration requests to Congress to amend 
I he Taft-Hartley law to give (he President more 
flexible authority in coping with national emer- 
gency disputes, including authority to ask for 
recommendations from fact-finding boards. 

A crisis developing on the railroads over union 
refusal to accept recommendations of a presiden- 
tial commission for modification of costly work 
rules may result in action by Congress. Sentiment 
is increasing for curbing strikes in railroad, air- 
line and shipping industries. Several proposals 
have been introduced in Congress, some calling 
for compulsory arbitration. 

An element which may tend to lessen White 
House intervention is the elevation of Secretary 
of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg to the Supreme 
Court His successor, W. Willard Wirtz, will not 



be as quick to jump into a labor dispute, and will 
not jump in as frequently as did Mr. Goldberg. 

Unlike Justice Goldberg, who as attorney for 
labor unions came from a background of highly 
controversial collective bargaining fights, partic- 
ularly in steel, Mr. Wirtz comes from the aca- 
demic, government and arbitration fields. He will 
show more interest in other Department of Labor 
activities, particularly in manpower retraining 
and other unemployment problems. 

Top-level Administration intervention already 
has, in the opinion of experts, undermined free 
collective bargaining, the ability to reach agree- 
ment at lower levels, and the effectiveness of gov- 
ernment mediation services prescribed by Con- 
gress. 

Why settle? 

Regular federal mediators are busier than last 
year, spending more time on individual disputes, 
but with less effect. Strikes and their impact are 
running higher in number, workers involved, and 
working days lost by strikers. 

"A smart union leader is less likely to settle 
with the boss back (continued on page 59 > 



These men will influence labor outlook 



R. Conrad Cooper, top steel 
industry negotiator, deplores 
U.S. wage-price intervention, 
doubts it helps protect public 



W. Willard Wirtz, secretary 
of labor, will be man in the 
middle, but he hopes not as 
often as he has in the past 



David J. McDonald warns 
that the union he heads will 
push hard to spread income 
security gains won this year 
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WHY 
RUSSIA 
LIES 



America, shocked by Russian lies in the past, can expect more 
of the same in the future. 

Deception is a way of life for the communist. It can be safely 
predicted that lies will play a part in Russian maneuvers involv- 
ing such questions as Berlin access, disarmament, nuclear test- 
ing, and disputes as yet unforeseen. 

President Kennedy's exposure of the duplicity masking the 
Russian missile build-up in Cuba gave Soviet leaders their due 
as worthy heirs of Lenin and Stalin. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko's assurance that his gov- 
ernment had not and would not put offensive weapons in the 
Western Hemisphere— which American intelligence had proved 
false— faithfully followed Stalin's precept: 

"A diplomat's words must be divorced from action— other- 
wise, what kind of diplomat is he? Words are one thing, actions 
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quite another. Fine words are a mask to conceal bad deeds. 
A sincere diplomat— that is like dry water or wooden iron." 

"This duplicity in Soviet foreign relations has been a continu- 
ing menace to the nations of the free world for over 40 years," 
declares a U. S. government report devoted mainly to one con- 
sistent aspect of Soviet behavior: treaty violations. 

But Russian deception also takes the form of poison pen for- 
geries, truth-twisting propaganda, wholesale rewriting of his- 
tory, press censorship and distortion, and general double-dealing 
during wars hot and cold, through freeze and thaw, from Lenin 
to Khrushchev. 

Targets are the Russian people themselves, the satellites, neu- 
tral nations, the Western allies and the United States, proving 
that deception is not a lapse of Soviet behavior or an expedient 
born of desperation but a basic tool of domestic and inter- 
national dealings. 

Even U. S. deluded 

The record of Soviet deception is endless. 
Despite its exposures it can still make itself felt even in the 
United States. 

By persistent repetition, the Soviets are able to portray Rus- 
sian missiles in Cuba as a parallel response to Western bases in 
Turkey, circumventing, somehow, the fact that \ t ato was estab- 
lished as a wall against further postwar Russian aggression in 
Europe, an attempt to balance the massive Soviet ground 
strength poised within striking distance of America's allies. 

Richard Helms, assistant director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, has detailed instances of false news stories, forgeries, 
fabricated intelligence reports and documents by the Soviets. 

"We found that each Soviet forgery is manufactured and 
spread according to a plan," he told Congress. "Each is devised 
and timed to mesh with other techniques of psychological war- 
fare in support of Soviet strategy. Our analysis showed three 
main purposes: 

"The first is to discredit the West generally, and the United 
States and its government specifically, in the eyes of the rest 
of the world. 

"The second purpose is to sow suspicion and discord among 
the Western allies, especially between this country and our 
friends. 

"The third purpose is to drive a wedge between the peoples of 
nonbloc countries and their (continued on page 76) 
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"A diplomat'* words must be 
divorced from action— 
otherwise, what kind of 
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A LOOK AHEAD 



by the staff of the 



Milk laws to be issue 

| Agriculture > 

What mortgage market needs 

f Construction) 

How to meet competition 

| Marketing > 




AGRICULTURE 



New legislation for the dairy in- 
dustry is high on the priority list 
for agriculture in the coming Con- 
press. 

The widening margin of milk 
production over commercial demand 
under the price-support program 
accounts for increasing government 
purchases of butter and other manu- 
factured dairy products. 

One new proposal already an- 
nounced would provide for compul- 
sory government controls, with com- 
pensatory payments to achieve es- 
tablished income objectives. 

Sen. Alien J. Ellender, Louisiana 
Democrat, proposes "as a starting 
point for discussion" a plan which 
would lower the support price as 
much as necessary to discourage the 
production and marketing of milk 
in excess of requirements. 

At least one producer organiza- 
tion favors assigning each producer 
within areas covered by federal milk 
marketing orders a protected share 
of the milk required for drinking 
purposes, which draws a higher 
price. These areas produce about 45 
per cent of the U. S. supply of milk. 

If the Michigan Milk Producers 
Association's recent opinion poll is 
representative, dairy farmers them- 
selves are a long way from agree- 
ing on a solution. The poll shows, 
however, that they don't want a 
compulsory program. 



COMMUNICATION 



Beginning January 7. 1963, busi- 



nessmen can expect increases in 
their postal expenses which will 
total about $480 million a year, or 
about 20 per cent. 

These increases are the result of 
postal legislation passed in 1962 
and aimed at doing away with the 
postal deficit. 

Here are the major changes : 

First-class letters and cards will 
be increased to five and four cents 
respectively, while the air-mail rate 
will be increased to eight cents. 

For second-class mailings outside 
of county of publication, rates on 
nonadvertising content will be sub- 
ject to a three-phase annual four 
per cent increase; advertising mat- 
ter, three annual 10 per cent in- 
creases. The minimum per copy rate 
at one half cent on publications will 
also be increased in three annual 
installments to one cent. Free in- 
o unity mailing will be eliminated. 

Third-class mail, 80 per cent of 
which represents hulk mailings, will 
be increased from 16 to 18 cents per 
pound, and the minimum per-piecp 
rate will be increased from 2 l /z cents 
to 2 T s cents. Single-piece third-class 
mail 'circulars and advertising 
mailed singly 1 will go from three 
to four cents for the first two 
ounces. 



CONSTRUCTION 



The 1963 performance of the 
mortgage market will depend large- 
ly on the ability of the Eighty- 
eighth Congress to pass a tax re- 
duction law speedily. 

During 1962, despite good de- 



mand resulting from increased vol- 
umes of residential construction, 
the mortgage market softened, with 
gradual decreases in yields. 

This disappointing performance 
reflected the generally downward 
pressures in other capital markets 
resulting from the unsatisfactory 
level of general business activity. 
The good rise in residential con- 
struction was not enough to counter 
such heavy pressures. 

The patterns of the past year are 
likely to continue well into 1963 un- 
less vigorous measures— including 
tax cuts— are taken to stimulate 
general business activity. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



The recent flurry of financial in- 
stitution studies produced three 
major recommendations which ap- 
pear strong contenders for Ingisla- 
ihe action in the next Congress. 
They are: 

1. A proposal for a Federal Bank- 
ing Commission, set forth by Fed- 
eral Reserve Governor .1. L. Robert- 
son. Such an "FBC" would assume 
all bank and bank holding company 
supervisory powers. 

2. Proposals by the Comptroller's 
Advisory Committee on Banking 
advocating transfer to the comp- 
troller of all supervisory, examina- 
tion and regulatory authority 
relating to national banks; transfer 
to the KDIC of all supervision, ex- 
amination and regulation of state- 
chartered banks ; transfer of the 
KDIC's functions to the Treasury 
and placement under a single ad- 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



ministrator: and divestiture by the 
Federal Reserve Board <>f all non- 
monetary functions. 

3. Proposals by the FDIC for an- 
nual t nic examination of all banks 
whose deposits it insures; reduc- 
tion to one examination a year of 
national banks by the comptroller 
under an alternating examination 
arrangement; and elimination of 
Federal Reserve responsibilities for 
regular examination of state-char- 
tered member banks. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



At the earliest, tariff cuts under 
the new Trade Expansion Act 
would go into effect in 1964 and 
the full effect would be stretched 
over five years thereafter. 

To obtain trade concessions from 
other countries, the United States 
must offer tariff reductions on im- 
ports in return. 

The new law contains many con- 
ditions imposed by Congress on the 
President's use of the negotiating 
authority. P renegotiation safe- 
guards for domestic producers call 
for extensive investigations into 
the probable impact of tariff modi- 
fications. Investigation may result 
in deletions from the "offer" list. 

Moreover, articles on which an 
escape clause or national security 
action is in effect are automatically 
reserved from further tariff reduc- 
tion. 

Postagreemen t saf egua rds i ncl ude 
the traditional escape clause provi- 
sion for withdrawal of concessions 
or imposition of import restrictions 
for the relief of domestic industries 
injured by increased imports. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



Despite Cuba and other military 
problems, the Administration will 
evidently renew its campaigns for 
increased nondefense expenditures 
in the fiscal year 1964 budget. 

Many members of Congress have 
called for a harder priority test for 
nondefense programs in light of the 
international situation. These prob- 
lems, coupled with the stated neces- 
sity for tax reduction, have gained 
support for this viewpoint. How- 
ever, a high Treasury official says: 
"Reduced taxes next year, by 



spelling consumer disposable in- 
come, will increase aggregate de- 
mand. This increase will be reflected 
in new orders, increased production, 
and increased investment. The econ- 
omy will move closer to full employ- 
ment. But this desirable effect would 
not occur if, as taxes decreased, the 
government's contribution to ag- 
gregate demand were lowered by a 
compensating reduction in govern- 
ment outlays." 

Early indications are that latent 
public opposition to many spending 
proposals is likely to become clearly 
manifest in the new Congress. 



LABOR 



Whether Labor Secretary W. 
M illard Wirtz carries out predic- 
tions that he will be more selective 
in handling labor disputes will be 
highly significant. Only by backing 
away from the extra-legal authority 
often assumed by some past secre- 
taries and by allowing the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service 
to fill its role can the will of Congress 
be complied with. ( See page 38.) 

In the 1947 Taft-Hartley Act, the 
old Conciliation Service of the De- 
partment of Labor was abolished 
and there was "created an inde- 
pendent agency to be known as the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service." 

This reform transferred to the 
intended independent agency "all 
mediation and conciliation func- 
tions" of both the secretary of labor 
and the old Service. 

Unfortunately, some employers 
and labor leaders have at times en- 
couraged the secretary to disregard 
it by asking him to mediate disputes. 



MARKETING 



The rapid pace of change in mar- 
keting techniques is honing busi- 
ness competition to a razor edge. 

Noting this, a department store 
leader recently warned: To survive, 
independent department stores 
must move into high gear. 

He urged independents to add 
new services and facilities, to move 
into new fields, to branch out-grab 
a bigger share of consumer spend- 
ing now going to mass-merchandis- 
ers. "If we do not expand," he 



cautioned, "our competition will fill 
the vacuum." 

Specifically, he proposed adding 
such services as general insurance, 
travel clubs, automobile financing. 

He also urged department store 
management to experiment with 
coin-operated dry cleaners, auto 
service centers, rentals of home ap- 
pliances, typewriters, garden and 
camping equipment— even fur goods. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Businessmen and local, state and 
federal government officials will be 
attending a National Air Pollution 
Conference, in Washington, D. C, 
December 10-12, sponsored by the 
U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 

Ostensibly, the purpose is to dis- 
cuss progress made in air pollution 
abatement since the first National 
Air Pollution Conference in 1958, 
and how this progress can be ac- 
celerated. The underlying question 
is how those responsible for air 
pollution abatement can be made to 
assume their full responsibility. 

Unlike water pollution, where 
streams may carry the pollution 
across state lines, air pollution is 
pretty much a local problem and 
responsibility. State laws may be 
necessary to prevent a municipality 
from polluting its neighbors. The 
few instances of interstate pollu- 
tion could be solved by interstate 
compacts. Broad federal action is 
unnecessary. 



TAXATION 



Must tax reduction await reduced 
federal expenditures? Assistant 
Treasury Secretary Stanley S. Sur- 
rey, a top Administration tax ad- 
viser, says "no." 

"While necessarily budgetary de- 
mands must play their proper part, 
this does not mean that tax rates 
can not be reduced next year unless 
there is an equivalent cut in federal 
spending." he says. "Indeed, the ef- 
fectiveness of tax rate reductions 
will be lost from the short run point 
of view if they are accompanied by 
matching reductions in expendi- 
tures, even assuming such expendi- 
ture reductions were possible- which 
they are not." 
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EXECUTIVES EXPECT 

continued from page 36 

(heir companies will remain at 
about present levels through the 
new year. 

Twenty per cent— including offi- 
cials in retailing, insurance, printing 
machinery manufacturing and steel 
—forecast a rise in employment. 

Declining payrolls are foreseen 
by 13 per cent of the executives. 

Price plans, and profits 

Asked "Do you plan to raise 
your prices in 1963?" seventy-one 
per. cent of the executives answered 
no. 

Fifteen per cent indicate they 
expect increases. 

Eight per cent say they may 
lower their prices. 

The remainder declined comment 
or gave other answers, some express 
ing uncertainty. 

Plans for increases are indicated 
by executives in trucking, manufac- 
turing and other lines. Insurance 
company spokesmen predominate 
among those who say they might 
lower prices. T. A. Bradshaw, presi- 
dent of Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, says "The net 
cost of our insurance may be some- 
what lower if interest rates remain 
reasonably firm." 

The executives were asked if they 
expert their profit per dollar of sales 




in 1963 to improve over 1962, de- 
cline, or remain about the same. 

Fifty-two per cent say they expect 
it to remain about the same; 35 per 
cent anticipate improvement and 
13 per cent look for a decline. 

The president and board chair- 
man of a New York manufacturing 
concern links his anticipation of 
improvement to 'new, more effi- 
cient plant replacing oldest, highest 
cost plant." Another president, in 
Philadelphia, looks for profit im- 
provement— "assuming price im- 
provement." 

Improvement is expected by offi- 
cials in electronics, tank car manu- 
facturing, trucking, retailing and 
insurance. Among those anticipat- 
ing a decline are spokesmen for 
firms in steel, wood pulp and chemi- 
cal processing, banking, and parts 
manufacturing. 

Labor cost outlook 

Only 13 per cent say they do not 
expect any increase in labor costs, 
including fringe benefits. 

Of those indicating they do expect 
an increase, the largest single group 
expected a nine cents per hour 
rise. 

Over-all, estimates range from 
no increase to 20 cents per hour. 
Two firms, one in transportation 
ind one in insurance, pick 20 cents 
as their expected cost increase. 

A few executives declined com- 
ment on the basis that they were 



in contract negotiations or soon 
would be. 

Capital spending plans 

A large majority of the business 
leaders report that their companies 
plan to invest in new plant or equip- 
ment in 1963 for modernization or 
expansion. Few, however, say such 
plans result from the new tax credit. 

An Illinois manufacturing com 
pany president, for example, says 
his firm will engage in normal ex- 
pansion, plant improvements and 
replacement of older machine tools 
next year, but adds, "Tax regula 
tions did not enter into our deci 
sion." 

The director of business research 
for an Akron manufacturing com- 
pany reports: "New equipment 
purchased in 19fi3 will 1«> primarily 
for modernization rather than ex- 
pansion. New tax laws will have 
little effect on capital spending 
Necessity for lowering cost of pro- 
duction and meeting competition 
is the chief factor." 

One company president notes: 
"We are too fearful of the climate in 
Washington to make any further 
expansions in our plant and equip 
ment." 

Taxes 

Answers to: "Would you be likely 
to spend more for capital invest- 
ment if taxes were reduced in 
1963?" suggest that most com- 
panies would not make appreciable 
changes in their planned budgets. 

However, a number of executives 
say tax relief next year could spur 
them to greater capital spending 
later. 

The director of economic research 
for a company in Moline, 111., 
observes: "Since our plans for 1963 
are near-final, we will not he likely 
to spend more for capital invest- 
ment in 1963 if taxes are reduced 
early in 1963. Such a tax cut. if 
continued, would undoubtedly in 
Ihe longer range cause us to increase 1 
capital investment." 

M. J. Warnock, president of 
Armstrong Cork, comments: "It is 
unlikely that a tax reduction in 
1 963— especially since it may be a 
one-shot reduction rather than a 
continuing, constructive correction 
would lead us to spend more on 
capital investments." 

The president of a transportation 
company headquartered in Cleve- 
land says, "Yes, investment oppor 
tunities would be revaluated and 
additional approvals made. Further, 
the increased net income would in- 
crease money supply and probably 
cause interest rates generally to 



Watch for: 

Help jobless workers help themselves 

The problem of continuing unemployment has led to 
many proposed solutions, chiefly involving federal 
funds. Many areas, however, are instead teaching 
the idle to get new jobs. You can use their methods. 

Listen to the right people 

Successful executives generally are skilled in the 
art of listening. For that reason alone, they may 
be imposed on to listen to unimportant discussions. 
Here's how to choose the things you should hear. 

. . . and many other timely, important and useful articles 
in coming issues of 

Nation's Business 
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DOESN'T CRAMP... 





YOUR COMPANY'S STYLE 



INTRODUCING 
I0MPACTG3 

DODGE DART 



At last! A compact that doesn't give you the sardine treatment. Dart's a 
new idea in compact cars. Compact outside, big inside. Dart's too roomy to 
^ be a compact, too darned thrifty to be anything else. 

Dart's here to change a lot of ideas. Its low initial cost and gas-saving 6 offer 
the savings you expect in a compact car. But it's got the room and man-sized 
comfort that's been missing in weak-sister compacts. Best of all, Dart's got the 
day-to-day dependability that made Dodge famous— and a great favorite among 
company cars. Dart looks good on the ledger, sits well with the men who drive it. 
If you have the last word on company cars, let's get together— on the Dodge Dart. 



A FRESH NEW COMPACT IN THE LARGE ECONOMY SIZE ! 



ootoi CHRYSLER 
Wax was * 



..Mi 

Only calculator so simple j 
you can use it in the dark! 




NEW VICTOR PREMIER 

AUTOMATIC PRINTING CALCULATOR 

True touch-system calculating proved in the 
dark. The new 14-coIumn Premier's larger 
capacity permits widerapplicationswithgreater 
accuracy. New two-color ribbon automatically 
prints negative entries and credit balances in 
red. Also: electrified total transfer, automatic 
constant, and single-or-double-space printing. 



VICTOR BUSINESS MACHINES CO. 

^ CHICAGO 18. ILLINOIS 

DIVISION/VICTOR COMPTOMETER CORPORATION 



Broad New Choice 

of Quality 
Business Machines 

Write for details or 
see Yellow Pages 
for nearest Victor 
representative 



The definition of what is the best kind of life insur- 
ance is clear and simple. You want the insurance 
that remains in force as long as possible for your 
beneficiaries. Mutual Benefit Life policies have the 
finest built-in safety factors that can be obtained. For 
example, even if a man paid only one annual premium 
and died two years later, his full insurance could still 
be in force at the time of his death. This is characteris- 
tic of many kinds of Mutual Benefit Life policies. 



MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY « SINCE 1845 
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continued 
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decline. This, too. would spur in 
vestment The increase in our 
working capital position would 
cause us to seek investment oppor- 
tunity within and without the com- 
pany with increased vigor." 

Biggest worries ahead 

The executives were asked: 
"Looking ahead to 1963, what is 
the biggest worry you have in 
connection with your company's 
operations?" 

Responses range all the way 
from "a Kennedy depression" to 
"chaotic competition." Most worries 
center around control of costs and 
improvement of profit margins— and 
the specter of increasing govern- 
ment intervention in business af- 
fairs. 

H. P. Parshall, president of the 
Bank of the Commonwealth, De- 
troit, cites high interest rates paid 
on savings as his biggest worry. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, president 
of The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, says 
his biggest headache will be recruit- 
ing an adequate number of qualified 
sales representatives. 

The vice president of an electric 
company mentions "government 
ownership and government subsi- 
dized competition in the form of 
Rural Electrification Administration 
cooperatives." 

Norman Chandler, president of 
The Times-Mirror Company, Los 
Angeles, singles out the profit 
squeeze, while James W. Coultrap. 
president of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc., i printing machinery makers), 
says he's worried that "psycholog- 
ical factors on Wall Street will deter 
customers from placing orders." 

Among other worries mentioned 
are sharper domestic competition, 
foreign imports, government regula- 
tion, and the present uncertain 
economic climate. 

The vice president of a West 
Coast department store had this 
reply: "Why worry?" 

Thk Nation's Business sur- 
vey got at the question of business 
problems with a second question. It 
asked: "What do you think will 
be the biggest problem for business 
in general?" 

The responses here fell into much 
the same pattern as those given 
on the previous question. The 
squeeze on profits was frequently 
cited, as were competitive pressure's 
from abroad, government interfer- 
ence and a Washington attitude 
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A B|G Look At Motor Transport? 

The trucks you see at any one time are only a few of the 
12 million now serving the nation. Rolling around-the-clock, all 
over the country, they carry more than 3 times the tons hauled 
by all other transport. All the things Americans buy and use 
are delivered all or part of the way by truck. Never, until 
trucks came along, were so many people served so well, across 
so many miles. That's the big picture of motor transport. 

AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 

American Trucking Associations, Inc , Wothington 6, D. C. 



THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 



how to trim 



Ease the profit squeeze by cutting 
selling costs — while increasing sales 
volume. If you sell to the new con- 
struction market, learn how Dodge 
marketing techniques can be tailored 
to help you: 1. concentrate your 
sales efforts on current prospects; 
2. deploy your salesmen most effec- 
tively; 3. selectively build volume 
for greater, profits. 

Learn about Dodge Reports, the 
unique building-project reporting 
service . . . and Dodge Construction 
Statistics, a versatile management 
tool for measure- 
ment and control of sy fJ 
sales effectiveness. . FFec "vcni 
Send for your I 
copy of this free 
brochure today. 




DODGE 
REPORTS and 
CONSTRUCTION 
STATISTICS k 



F. W, Dodge Corporation 
1 19 W . 40th St.. New York IS, N T. 

Please let me have your booklet: 
"How to improve Sales EHec- 
tiveness In the New Construction 
Market", showing how I can trim sales colts 
while selling more In this competitive field 
with Dodge marketing services 



m 

teipqaat.tK 



Nqmi. 



Company - 



City, Statn- 
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EXECUTIVES EXPECT 

continued 

toward business widely construed 
to be inimical to the best interests 
of free enterprise. 

A utility executive in Atlanta: 
"Kennedy's lack of business experi- 
ence. Jack and Bob and Teddy . . . 
good boys, but young." 

Wilson Mothershead. president of 
The Indiana National Bank, Indi- 
anapolis: "Resistance to the en- 
croachment of government into 
business affairs and policies." 

High taxes also drew frequent 
mention as a major challenge to 
business at large. Overcapacity in 
some industries was another prob- 
lem often listed. 

"Perhaps the biggest problems 
for business in general," says the 



Communism's secret 
weapon is the lie. 
America can guard 
against Red deception 
best by understanding 
it. For analysis, see 
article on page 42 



head of a Los Angeles firm, "are 
those related to improving corpo- 
rate profits and utilizing the econ- 
omy's excess capacity both lal>or 
and equipment. Both of these prob- 
lems, however, boil down to one— 
that of promoting private expendi- 
tures, both by consumers and pro- 
ducers." 

Brightest opportunities 

Executives were asked what they 
consider the greatest op|>ortunities 
for business. 

A large number of them stressed, 
in one form or another, the educa- 
tional contribution which business 
can make by informing the Amer- 
ican public on the workings of our 
economic system. 



A banker's comments a^e repre- 
sentative: "The greatest opportu- 
nity I can see," he says, "lies in 
educating the public to the neces- 
sity for profits, economy in govern- 
ment and greater harmony between 
business and government accom- 
panied by technological advances." 

Some executives point to the 
European Common Market as an 
opportunity with great potential 
for U. S. business. Others call for 
more vitality in developing new 
products and new markets; still 
others identify automation as an 
opportunity. 

C. G. Swingle, vice president of 
P. I. E. General Freight, Oakland, 
Calif., answers simply: "Just being 
an American." 

Government and business 

Asked, "Where do you expect 
government policy will most closely 
impinge on your business?" com- 
panies subject to government regu- 
iation or competition generally 
singled out Washington controls, 
regulations and restrictions. 

Manufacturing firms offered a 
wide range of replies. John H. 
Daniels, president of Archer Daniels 
Midland Company, Minneapolis, 
says, "The Administration acts as 
though it wants to have more and 
more control of the free enterprise 
system. This indicates a basic lack 
of understanding of the nature and 
problems of U. S. private busiqSN 
and, therefore, an apparent unwill- 
ingness to administer laws or initi- 
ate new laws— such as basic tax 
reform - which would have a stimu- 
lating or beneficial effect on busi- 
ness growth." 

Here's the comment of the vice 
president and treasurer of a Cleve- 
land retailing firm: "The Federal 
Trade Commission is a nightmare; 
we cannot comply with what we 
think the regulations are and our 
thoughts are without benefit of KTC's 
current thoughts. We have impossi- 
ble labeling taws and Robinson- 
Patman regulation by the hundred 
pages-all unclear." 

"Government could hardly im- 
pinge on the railroad industry any 
more than it does now," says the 
lx>ard chairman of an eastern rail- 
road. 

The survey quest ion naries were 
completed by 21 board chairmen, 
109 company presidents. 47 vice 
presidents and executives in a nam 
ber of other high company posts. 
Major business and industrial cate- 
gories covered by the survey in- 
cluded manufacturing, insurance 
and banking, utilities, distribution 
and transportation. END 
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How to ask your bank for a Nice Big Loan 

(AND BE REASONABLY SURE OF GETTING IT) 



If you ever hope to get rich (or even 
comfortably fixed), the logical thing to 
do is to learn how to borrow money. 
And where. Like many other things that 
arc important, learning about money 
takes some intelligence, some practice, 
some skill — and, often, some help. 
There's no magic, and luck doesn't 
have as much to do with it as many 
people would like to think. 

The best place to borrow is at a 
Full Service commercial bank 

Here arc six easy ways to get started : 

First, pick a Full Service commer- 
cial bank that's handy to your home or 
work. (If you have any doubts whether 
it's a Full Service commercial bank or 
not, telephone and ask them. If their 
services include checking accounts, 
savings accounts and all types of loans, 
they're a Full Service bank.) 

Second, give this bank all your 
hanking business. (This includes your 
checking and savings accounts, any ac- 
counts your wife may have elsewhere. 
The more business the better.) 

Third, get personally acquainted with 
one of the bank's officers. (Tell him 
you want to build a good working re- 
lationship with his bank because some- 
day you might want to borrow a lot 
of money.) 

Fourth, fill out one of the bank's 
Personal Financial Statements. (They'll 
keep it confidential and it will show 
them that you are deadly serious about 
building your net worth.) 

Fifth, keep your savings account ac- 
tive and growing with regular deposits 
(even if they're small) and try to main- 
tain some kind of a reasonable balance 
in your checking account. 

Last, borrow a little money for some 
worthwhile purpose. Pay it back on 
schedule. Then borrow some more. Pay 
that back on schedule. Then borrow 
some more. (You get the picture.) 




Get to know your banker 
before you need him 

Almost before you realize it, you'll 
find that you have earned yourself a 
priceless banking relationship, a rela- 
tionship that's built on a reputation for 
borrowing and paying back exactly as 
promised. This could be your most 
precious asset. Guard it zealously. 

Now, when you're ready to go into 
business for yourself or buy a piece of 
income property, come in and sec your 
banker again. (He's probably a good 
friend of yours by now. ) 

He can give you a lot of sound 
advice on the project's merits. Most 
important, he will now be a lot more 
interested in lending you large sums of 



money — often at interest rates lower 
than you'd get anywhere else. What 
you have done, of course, is to establish 
enough credit so that you now have a 
bank that knows you and is willing to 
work with you. What's more, your pre- 
cious savings are still intact and you're 
dollars ahead in the long run. 

Sound logical? For the sake of your 
financial future, get started with a Full 
Service commercial bank immediately. 
You'll never regret it. 





Your Full Service 




Commercial Bank 



The time to fix that leak is now! 



All his life, S. I., had an income high a hove aver- 
age. His estate was a sizable one. When he made 
his will, leaving everything to his family, he felt sure 
his heirs would have smooth sailing, if something 
happened to him. 

Hut S. L. made a mi-take. He did not reckon with 
the corrosive effect of the high cost of dying. He did 
not provide for the cash needed to meet taxes, debt.-, 
expenses — obligations that can take a big bite out 
of a large estate. The result was that his family re- 
ceived a full third less than he intended. 
What should S. L. have done? What should you 
do to avoid this problem!' If you plan now— with an 
insurance policy from Equitable — you can make 
sure your family will get the estate you want them 
to have, not just a piece of it. With Equitable in-nr 
ance, you can provide all the cash needed — quickly, 
-imply, easily — to take care of your estate settle- 
ment costs. 



Whatever the size of your estate, there's a special 
Kquilable plan to meet your specific needs. For com- 
plete information about the uses of insurance in 
estate planning, mail the coupon below. Better yet, 
call The Man from Equitable. 

the EQUITABLE 

Life Assurance Society of the United States 

I Inme Office: ISM Avenue of the Amrrii-iis, New Y.rk \ Y. ' \WH 
j ' — i 

I NB-17 ' 

I Tha EQUITABLE. General P.O. Boi It 70, Mow York I. N.I. 

I n tn interested in Motiving more infnnimtirin mi the UNesnf I 

i buttaact in fetttt pTfttirfttf I understand I mn n»i M\- 

jrulp<l iii iiny way. I 

■ Knme | 

Address I 

! City . /one i 

l County Slnlr | 
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Useful guides for 
traveling executives 

If you're among the 55,000 Americans who'll 
take a world trip next year, go on a more lim- 
ited overseas trip, or consider an overseas op- 
eration—you may find an unusual series of 
handbooks useful. 

Originally prepared for the Army's special 
warfare personnel, the handbooks describe 
economic, political, social, educational back- 
grounds of 14 countries. Others are expected 
later. 

Authors are specialists of American Univer- 
sity's Special Operations Research Office. 

An SORO official says: "The handbooks 
were written with the hope they'd be usable 
for executives. They're in nontechnical lan- 
guage, and especially useful to the man who 
wants to make up his mind about a course of 
action in a particular country." 

Chapters include: labor, public order and 
safety, political dynamics, finance, industrial 
potential, foreign economic relations. 

Available handbooks: Cuba, Soviet Union, 
Poland, Indonesia, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq. 
Jordan, Thailand, Laos, Ethiopia, Cambodia, 
China, Afghanistan. 

Scheduled for publication next year— Paki- 
stan and Viet-Nam. 

Average price of handbooks is $7. Distribu- 
tor is Taplinger Publishing Co., 119 West 57th 
St., New York 19. N. Y. 

Make Olympic Games 
plans now 

Better make hotel reservations soon if you're 
considering going to the next Olympic Games. 
Reservations open this month. Kazuo Iwata. 



New York director of Japan National Tourist 
Association, says Tokyo area's western-style 
hotels cannot accommodate all visitors. Those 
delaying reservations will take their chances. 

He urges making early reservations through 
travel agent, but preferably this month. 

Tickets to sports events during the October 
1964 games will be available only to overseas 
visitors with lodging reservations. Applications 
for tickets will be accepted starting April I. 

Mr. Iwata reports chances are good for stay- 
ing at Japanese-style inns (ryokan) in Tokyo 
area. Features include: suites partitioned by 
sliding paper screens; verandas; cushions for 
sitting; thick, soft bedding on floor; meals 
served in rooms. 

Many Tokyo hotel and ryokan rates are about 
half New York hotel rates. 

Mr. Iwata offers this advice to Americans- 
expected to number half the overseas visitors: 

Industrial plant tourism is expanding. Also 
dozens of Japanese executives now welcome 
foreign counterparts to their homes. Arrange- 
ments can be made via Tokyo's new JNTA 
tourist information center. 

English-speaking guides are available at the 
center. Cost: $5 for eight-hour day. 

Reliable stores are members of Japan Sou- 
venir Association. Many tax-free items; savings 
range from 10 to 25 per cent. 

Financier offers advice 

Investment counselors are stressing that 
their clients should pay more attention to indi- 
vidual stocks rather than the averages used to 
suggest over all trends. 

Dr. Richard H. Rush, internationally suc- 
cessful financier and former representative of 
J. Paul Getty, uses this tenet: 

Don't buy a particular stock unless it shows 
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an uptrend— not just a rise of one point in a 
week. Sell it when it's in a down price pattern. 

Author of a forthcoming book titled, "The 
Techniques of Becoming Wealthy." he offers 
several ground rules for the average investor 
who doesn't have the time to make maximum 
profits from the market's rises and falls: 

"You can't hope to buy at the bottom and 
sell at the top. 

"Buy a stock moving up, not one which 
might, or one moving down that looks as though 
it might be a bargain. 

"Buy at least four or five stocks at one time. 
The most sophisticated professional investor 
can often do no better than seven winners in 10. 
Suppose he'd bought only the wrong three." 

Household "must" available 

Home and neighborhood accident rates 
will rise during the next three months. 

The National Safety Council points out that 
injuries from fires and falls are at their peak 
during winter months. 

A timely addition to your home— the Ameri- 
can Medical Association's new first aid manual. 

Offe'ing up-to-date dos and don'ts, it suc- 
ceeds a manual first published 10 years ago. 

What was considered good practice a few 
years ago is often no longer recommended. 
Some old-style procedures have been found to 
be more injurious than the injury itself. 

Methods of handling dozens of emergencies 
—from frostbite to food allergy— are included. 

Two new techniques are recommended to 
control heavy bleeding and perform artificial 
respiration. 

Heavy bleeding can best by stopped by ap- 
plying pressure directly over the wound. In red 



letters the manual warns: "Never use a tourni- 
quet to control bleeding except for an ampu- 
tated, mangled or crushed arm or leg." 

Mouth-to-mouth technique is recommended 
for help in breathing. 

You can obtain the pocket-size manual from 
AMA's Order Unit, 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago, 
III. Cost: 15 cents. 



Special delivery 



Starting to make up your Christmas list? 

Have you included the Navy? 

It operates a worldwide, year-round Santa 
Claus service. 

Project Handclasp is a unique military pro- 
gram which was recently opened to the general 
public. 

It's a continuing program that accepts 
charitable cargo for global delivery via warships 
on a space-available basis. 

Rear Admiral William E. Gentner, Jr., says: 

"The most welcome items in needy areas 
where the fleet goes are clothing, food, medi- 
cines. There's an unlimited need for clean, 
serviceable used clothing. 

"Also needed are books, particularly Bibles, 
texts, dictionaries; school materials such as 
chalk, pencils, paper, erasers, blackboards; 
athletic gear; small hand and garden tools; toys 
of nonmilitary nature; souvenirs such as key 
chains and lighters." 

The Navy works closely with organizations 
such as Meals for Millions, World Vision. Also 
religious, business and civic groups. 

Information about individual, organizational, 
corporate donations may be obtained from 
Project Handclasp Coordinator. Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Impeccable... 



It's new and it's handsome. It's quiet, compact and unbelievably cooperative. 
It computes more efficiently, communicates more clearly and is priced more 
competitively than far less disciplined machines. It's the fastest, simplest, most 
accurate standard calculator ever designed. It's the Monro-Matic" 8F-213. See 
for yourself. Call your local Monroe office today for a demonstration. (You'll 
find the number listed in your phone book.) IVTOKPOP) ££| 
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Improbable... 



Yesterday, a cash register so compact (about the size of a breadbox) with so much 
capacity (twenty-seven individual totals and three group totals) seemed out of the 
question. Particularly if such a machine were able to handle change computation, 
refund, and credit balance. But today, MonroelSweda makes the improbable a 
reality with its new DATAREGISTER™. And suddenly, all other multi-total registers 
seem obsolete. For details, company executives are invited to contact Wade Senter, 
Vice President, Sales. Or call your MonroelSweda representative. (He's listed in 
your phone book.) MriVDHTT | 5WEDA IT] 
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Impossible! 



Until now, four-rule printing calculators could not handle a fifteen digit answer. 
They could not multiply at rotary calculator speed. They could not do three-factor 
multiplication if each factor contained five digits. They could not multiply without 
disturbing the listing total while doing addition. And, in doing division, they could 
not show the dividend without printing extra zeros. But this one can. And does. 
The Monro-Matic* MACH 1.07. Surprisingly, it is priced comparably to the printing 
calculators it has outmoded. For information, contact your local Monroe office. 
(You'll find it listed in your phone book.) IVTOI^Jr^-O JS 




Suddenly a postage meter makes 
a lot of sense for my office! 



"Felt as if I'd mailed a million Christmas 
cards," grumbles Mr. Jones. (He knows darn 
well that his mailing list is only 124 names!) 
But getting out the annual season's greetings 
makes him realize that sticking stamps and 
sealing envelopes can be a monotonous, highly 
unhygienic job. And why both the girls in his 
office want a postage meter! 

With a postage meter, you can forget about 
adhesive stamps— for keeps. No stamp sheets 
to separate. No sloppy stamp sticking. No 
lunning out of denominations. No rush trips 
to the postoffice. And no security problems 
with a stamp box or pre-stamped envelopes. 

Because a postage meter prints postage as 
you need it, directly on the envelope, any 
amount for any kind of mail— or on special 



tape for parcel post. Prints a dated postmark 
at the same time. Plus your own small ad, if 
you want one. Seals envelopes, too. 

Buying postage is simpler; the meter is set 
by the postoffice for any amount of postage 
you want. Postage in the meter is protected 
from loss, damage, misuse. And automatically 
accounted for on double registers. 

There's no minimum volume requirement 
for metered mail. Many meter users average 
less than SI a day in postage-like the meter 
for its convenience. 

Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration. Or send for free booklet. 

FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest postal 
rains, with parcel post map and zone finder. 



With postage 
rates going up 
again on Jan. 7th, 
more than ever 
you need a 
postage meter. 
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LABOR POLICIES 

continued from pnge 41 

home if he is led to believe that he 
can get more by taking his dispute 
to Washington," says Gerard D. 
Re illy, a Washington attorney for 
employers, who served under Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's New Deal as a 
member of the National Labor 
Relations Board and solicitor in the 
Labor Department. 

"Even if he doesn't feel that 
way," he adds, "he is under great 
pressure to get his case to Washing 
ton as other union leaders do or be 
accused by his members of failing 
to do all he could for them." 

Freedom to strike 

Some observers suspect that the 
government's anxiety to prevent 
strikes at all cost may be at least 
partly responsible for the rise in 
strikes. Workers and unions are 
more likely to inflate their demands 
and be less likely to yield and reach 
a settlement if they know the gov- 
ernment will not tolerate a strike, 
or a long strike if one starts, and 
will help them win their objective. 

"The major deterrent to strikes 
in our society is the freedom to 
strike," says Charles M. Rehmus, 
a former federal labor conciliator 
who worked on the Livernash Re- 
port which analyzed strikes in the 
basic steel industry following the 
1 16-day stoppage in 1959. 

"In my judgment, collective 
bargaining in an economy with a 
free market system necessitates 
strikes. Any effective alternative 
involves a drastic legislative mod- 
ification of our present economic 
system and a degree of government 
intervention antithetical to all our 
traditions." 

The danger of substituting fact- 
finding boards and panels for strikes 
and lockouts is recognized by Dr. 
George W. Taylor, who is frequent- 
ly named to fact-finding boards and 
is a public member of the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee on 
I^abor-Management Policy. 

"We instinctively defend the 
rights of strike and lockout because 
their restriction brings direct gov- 
ernment fixation of the terms of 
employment (wages and working 
conditions i and supr>orting sanc- 
tions," Dr. Taylor says. 

In other words, not all strikes are 
necessarily harmful, Iwcause sub 
stitutes can lead to worse results- 
government dictation, compulsory 
arbitration, unwarranted conces- 
sions, or prolonged unrest. 

Of course, the unions realize that 



as a dispute moves from one board 
or commission to another, with 
mediation added in between, they 
have nothing to lose, everything to 
gain. No new board or mediator is 
going to ask them to take less than 
has already been recommended and 
the employers have indicated a 
willingness to give. The employers 
find themselves in a position of 
having to yield more than was rec- 
ommended as fair and reasonable— 
and sometimes stuck with compul- 
sory arbitration. 

More federal boards 

By getting cooperation from both 
sides in a dispute, the Administra- 
tion seems to have brought into 
being on a voluntary basis the 
"arsenal of weapons" against strikes 
which President Kennedy had said, 
during his election campaign, he 
wanted Congress to give him but 
has not yet asked for. 

Few realize that the labor secre- 
tary has no statutory authority for 
his activity in this field. When he 
steps into a labor dispute he is 
acting for the President and some- 
times at his personal request, not 
as secretary of labor. This can 
have a tremendous influence on the 
parties involved. 

The trend toward more govern- 
ment boards is alarming to those 
who fear increased government in- 
tervention will lead to the Euro- 
pean system of industry councils 
and socialism. 

The President's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Pol- 
icy is cited as potentially the most 
dangerous if it is used in specific 
disputes or to set government or 
labor-management policies. Leaders 
in management and labor sit on 
this committee with public mem 
bers. In some European countries, 
where management and labor are 
highly centralized, similar groups 
pretty much set wage and price 
levels and influence economic 
growth policies. 

This Administration also has set 
up a permanent Missile Sites I^abor 
Commission, comparable to the 
Atomic Energy I^abor- Management 
Relations Panel, and has recom- 
mended that a permanent labor 
commission with employer and 
union representation he created to 
help solve the labor problems of 
the shipping industry. 

Government policies have come 
under attack from both labor and 
management as unwarranted gov 
ernment intervention in the free 
market system. Although intended 
to promote wage and price- stability, 
the guideposts for noninflationary 



wage and price adjustments were 
criticized by Dr. Taylor as possibly 
leading to larger, rather than 
smaller, wage increases. 

By trying to keep wage adjust 
ments within the limits of the guide 
posts the Administration assumes 
a responsibility for holding prices 
down, which can lead to a form of 
price control. This was demonstrat- 
ed when Preside nt Kennedy forced 
a rollback of steel price increases 
which followed a wage settlement 
which the Administration helped 
arrange. Wage guideposts in Eng- 
land have been found to be inflation- 
ary and have stimulated talk of 
compulsory arbitration to hold 
settlements down even if that caused 
more strikes. 

Stuart Rothman, nlrb general 
counsel and former solicitor in 
the Labor Department, warns that 
government intervention in collec- 
tive bargaining "is in its initial 
stages, and undoubtedly there will 
be further developments in this 
area." 

"It will be interesting to see the 
form that these developments take 
in the light of the free institutions 
of this country," says Mr. Roth 
man. a Republican appointee. 

What we may be heading into is 
hinted at by William E. Simkin. 
director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, when he 
says that present conditions "should 
alert us to the possibilities of great- 
er government intervention. 

"Whether solutions to these ( bar- 
gaining ) problems can be accom- 
plished substantially within the 
framework of collective bargaining, 
as we now know it, is the challenge 
for the years ahead." 

David B. Johnson, professor of 
economics at the University of Wis- 
consin, analyzes "The New Pran 
tier Collective Bargaining Policy" 
in the luibor Imw Journal. Profes- 
sor Johnson concludes: 

"We used to say there couldn't 
be wage and price controls or com- 
pulsory arbitration under ordinary 
circumstances in peacetime because 
neither side wanted it. 

"We also said, though, that such 
legislation might be enacted at a 
time when the public became 
aroused, either because labor and 
management were engaging in col- 
lusion at the expense of the rest of 
the public, or as a result of inter 
necine strife which jeopardized the 
public interest. 

"The President may have added 
a third tyjx- of situation where such 
an outcome becomes a possibility: 
a crisis created by the Administra- 
tion itself" END 
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NEXT NEED 
AFTER TAX CUTS 

Dean Robert R. Dockson, School of Business Administration 
at the University of Southern California, explains ways to boost 
nation's economic growth rate without government intervention 



Confusion that stems from government action 
and interference is stunting America's economic 
progress. 

This is the considered judgment of Dr. Robert R. 
Dockson, dean of the School of Business Administra- 
tion at the University of Southern California. 

From his experience in business and a wide associa- 
tion with business executives, Dean Dockson has 
reached the conclusion that businessmen could help 
step up the pace of national expansion by going 
ahead boldly with growth decisions which he says are 
often put off because of fear and confusion about the 
future. Government could help by eliminating the 
sources of confusion. 



He urges major tax reform as a first step. Beyond 
that he believes the U. S. needs a complete overhaul 
of the laws that regulate and affect business decisions. 

Cleaning up the bewildering maze of antitrust and 
regulatory interpretations, for example, would go a 
long way toward restoring confidence and boosting 
business activity to a more satisfactory pace. 

In business Dean Dockson has worked as economist 
for the Bank of America, among other companies. He 
has been a teacher and research director at Rutgers 
University, as well as professor at the University of 
Southern California. He became dean in 1 !•■">!>. 

In this interview with an editor of Nation's 
Business in his office at Los Angeles, the dean 
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discusses Ihc relationships between business and 
government, points out the steps being taken to im- 
prove them, and suggests others. 

Dean Dockson, what do we need to improve business 
prospects? 

We need to free our economy from the rigidities 
we have built into it over the past 25 or 30 years. 

We need more private enterprise and less puhl it- 
enterprise. 

We have to make more effective use of fiscal and 
monetary policies and other tools of government. We 
know how and we must use these tools to the best of 
our advantage. To do what? To stimulate output 
within the framework of a private system and not 
within the framework of greater centralization. 

Then you are optimistic about the future? 

When I look ahead I think that American business 
stands on the threshold of the greatest opportunities 
that it could ever hope to have. I believe these oppor- 
tunities must be reached for and obtained by the 
businessman himself. I really feel that the average 
businessman in America has been negligent in voicing 
his views and in exercising the true power he possesses. 
I think he has allowed the government to overrule 
him, to dominate much of his thinking and, in many 
cases, to discourage him from taking action that 
would lead to growth. 

But this need not continue, and it will not continue 
if the businessman can provide himself with some 
rules for action that will shake loose the fears he 
possesses today and our businessmen do possess fears. 

What kind of fears? 

Many are afraid of tomorrow and afraid of a down 
turn in business but, in addition, they are afraid of 
government. They are scared to death of what gov- 
ernment is going to be doing, and I think they have 
been waiting to try to find out whether the current 
Administration is going to clamp down harder on 
their activities or whether they will be able to exercise 
some of their initiative and launch new programs 
that are on their drawing boards. 

Are the fears of businessmen real or imagined? 

Well, I think they are a little bit of both. They 
are certainly very real in terms of our regulatory 
agencies, in terms of the role that government spend 
ing is now playing. 1 think they are also due to Iheii 
own imagination when they sit back and say. "Well, 
let's find out what type of government spending we 
will have during the next six months," rather than 
going ahead with some of their own programs as a 
result of some of their own work in research and 
development. 

Businessmen are holding back, whereas, if they had 



just a little incentive, they might go ahead on their 
own. 

Could you give some examples of real fear? 

Yes, I think I can. Let's take attempts to settle 
strikes as an illustration. 

We all know that President Kennedy, before he 
was elected, talked about a certain rate of growth. 
The figure, it seems to me. was a five per cent rate of 
growth per year. Now. in his zeal and desire to 
achieve this growth he knows that strikes retard his 
objective, so that in a couple of cases with which I 
am familiar-I am thinking of the engineers' strikes 
in the airlines, for example -I know that every tool 
at government's disposal was used to try to settle 
this long before it became a critical issue. 

What do you mean by "every tool?" 

I have been told by competent and reliable persons 
who received some of the phone calls that the govern- 
ment used all kinds of threats. I am thinking of calls 
from Washington to top management by different 
Washington offices, including a cabinet officer's. 

It was made clear that top management could ex- 
pect a call from the President himself if it would (go 
any good. The President didn't call, but a high state 
official did. as well as other influential jx-ople, threat- 
ening practically the shutting down of this business. 

We hear like stories concerning the awarding of 
contracts. In this area we probably have as many 
government contracts as any area its size in the U. S., 
and many interesting stories are circulating— stories of 
how firms have been bludgeoned into building plants 
elsewhere, how expenses that were considered legiti- 
mate when they were incurred have been disallowed 
months and even years later. 

Now, when stories of the nature of those I have de- 
scribed are told at luncheon tables across the nation, 
they are bound to create the feeling that some anti- 
business force is in motion. Under such conditions, 
it is difficult for businessmen to believe that govern- 
ment is trying to create an environment conducive to 
private economic progress. 

How much are such stories embellished? 

I'm sure that many of the stories are embellished. 
But you must not discount the fact that these things 
are happening. Now, whether it happens to the full 
extent or not, we can't be sure. 1 know these are 
stories that were not circulating before and they do 
influence the feeling of security of businessmen. 

In the airline dispute, was one side or the other favored? 

Well, let me put it this way: I believe the greatest 
pressure was put upon the company the airline pres- 
ident and management. I believe pressure was aimed 
and directed toward that side more than the other 
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Memory 
Unlimited 



Ijumpko inio the first railway com 
partmem which seemed empty: my 
eyes fell on a Ijook left on the seat 
opposite by a previous passenger. 

I took it up absent-mindedly and ran 
through die first lines. Five minutes later 
I was reading it as eagerly as a clue to a 
hidden treasure. I learned that every- 
one's memory is capable of fantastic 
feats: that an ordinary person if he has 
taught himself to control the way in 
which li is brain stores impressiolis can 
memorize accurately long and compli- 
cated lists of facts after reading them 
over only once or twice. 1 thought J 
would test the trudi of the statement. 

1 took a timetable out of my suitcase 
ami began reacting quietly in the man- 
ner prescribed, the names ol about one 
hundred lailway stations. I observed 
that, after reading them over a few 
times, I could recite the whole list off 
with hardly a mistake. With a little 
more practice I found I had committed 
them so completely to memory that I 
could remember them in the reverse 
order and even pick out one station 
Irom the lost and say which number it 
was, and what were the names of the 
towns before and after it. 

I was astonished at the memory I had 
acquired and spent the rest of my jour- 
w-\ mi mem and mure ditluult experi- 
ments in memory, and reflecting how 
this new control 1 was achieving over 
my mind would materially help me to a 
greater success in life. After this, f 
worked hard at this wonderful memory 
system, and within a week f found f 
could recall passages from books and 
quote them witli ease: names, addresses 
and business appointments were re- 
membered immediately and in four 
mouths 1 had succeeded in learning 
Spanish. 

If I have obtained from life a measure 
of wealth and happiness, it is to that 
beak I owe it, for it revealed to me the 
workings of my liraiu. 

Three years ago, 1 had die good for- 
tune to meet its audior, J. C. Borg, and 
I promised him to propagate his meth- 
od, .mil today I am glad of this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my gratitude to 
him. 

1 can olds suppose that others wish to 
ftmttire what is, after all, the most valu- 
able asset towards success in life. 

Borg's address is: J. C. Borg, c/o 
Aubanel Publishers, 11 Highfteld Road, 
Dublin, 0. Ireland, \pply to him ioi his 
little Ijook. " I he Eternal Laws of Suc- 
cess" (Postage 7c for a postcard to Ire- 
land by surface mail.) It is free to all 
who wish to develop their memory. 

F. Kori.kis. 



AFTER TAX CUTS 
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side. This sort of thing creates a 
fear in the businessman's mind. 
Real or imagined, it is genuine fear 
of government and the actions it 
might take. 

What can be done about this? 

I think some things are being 
done. Let me give an example: We 
know that there is a complete tax 
reform program planned for next 
year. There isn't an economist, I 
am sure, in the country who 
wouldn't say to you, "One of the 
greatest needs to stimulate growth 
is complete tax reform." 

The Administration has a unique 
opportunity at this time to do things 
in this program that will once more 
give the feeling to the businessman 
that you reward him for perfor- 
mance; you reward his company for 
performance through the change in 
the tax programs rather than penal- 
izing him for making a profit. 

Another thing that can be done 
to restore business confidence is to 
wash out these examples of intimi- 
dation and to clarify the rules and 
regulations under which government 
operates. We know some of these 
stories to be accurate because of the 
integrity of the executives involved. 
Government cannot undo what has 
been done, but government can pre- 
vent much of it from occuring again. 

Are additional changes in deprecia- 
tion necessary to encourage busi- 
nessmen to make growth decisions? 

Individual companies will make 
growth decisions based upon their 
anticipation of sales and profits. In 
a declining economy few companies 
would make a decision to expand 
their capacity because of rules re- 
garding depreciation allowances. 

In an expanding economy, how- 
ever, additional changes in depre- 
ciation allowances might well stimu- 
late further investment expenditures. 
After all, depreciation generates 
cash flow and when this is no longer 
available, such flow ceases and the 
revenues immediately become avail- 
able for tax purposes. 

During periods of expansion, one 
of our greatest needs is to expand 
plant capacity rather than govern- 
ment spending. Changes in the de- 
preciation laws might well assist in 
achieving this objective. 

What are some things businessmen 
could do to speed economic progress? 

I think that businessmen need 
almost a manifesto. They need a 



of action that will help 
e American citizenry. 
Let me give you an illustration: 
There are still many, many millions 
of people in the United States who 
do not understand the role of 
profits in our society. If you don't 
want greater centralization, greater 
governmental regulation and con- 
trol, and you believe in what the 
private enterprise system basically 
stands for— which is the freedom of 
the individual to develop to his 
maximum capabilities—then you 
must explain the meaning of profits 
in society and help educate large 
labor groups to what this profit does 
for them, does for the whole of 
society. While much is being done 
to overcome our ignorance ahout 
our economy, much remains to be 
accomplished. 

Isn't the disagreement over what is 
an adequate profit? 

I quite agree. On the other hand, 
when you start discussing this with 
many union groups, for example, 
they won't recognize that any level 
is essential. 

Now. this is only one thing. There 
are many other things that we need 
to do. We need a real study of the 
regulatory agencies of our govern- 
ment and we have to bring some 
order to the confusion that exists. 
There isn't a businessman living 
who really has a sense of complete 
understanding of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's authority along with other 
government regulatory bodies and 
what they as businessmen can and 
cannot do. I get very upset when I 
hear businessmen saying, "I dare 
not sit with him because somebody 
is going to misinterpret the meaning 
of it." 

Have you personally seen this happen? 

I have seen this happen many 
times. 

The heads of two companies literally 
don't want to be seen in public to- 
gether? 

That is right. 

I have had men say to me, "Bob, 
I would just as soon not be seen 
talking to that fellow because sun- 
as heck someone is going to accuse 
us of getting together." 

Does government regulation of busi 
ness and application of antitrust laws 
actually go beyond the law? 

There is confusion because you 
gel different interpretations of the 
law from different regulatory bodies. 

On the same issue? 

Yes. This creates confusion. Kven 
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40,000 square foot Hi-Ho Shopping Center, Puyollup, Washington. Nelsen, Krone, Wilson & Ziegler, Architect*, A.I.A., Tacomo, Washington. 





At Hi Ho, the stock clerks and customers keep out of each other's 
way. U shaped gondolas are restocked from behind. 



"Star" cluster of food gondolas radiate from store-center warer 
house. Other merchandise shops ore against outside walls. 



Big-scale modern retailers like the scope 
and economy of Butler buildings 



America's shopping centers and "supers" are the envy 
of the world. Our big-thinking retailers dare to do it 
new and differently. Case in point: the Hi-Ho Shopping 
Center in Puyallup. Washington, pictured above. 
Among the up-to-the-minute features are center-store 
food warehousing, with U-shaped, peninsular gondo- 
las, stocked from behind. Another is the use of the 
heat extracted by the refrigeration machinery to heat 
the entire interior. Still another is the use of a Butler, 
pre-engineered. MRF building. 

The advantages of the big. eye-catching MRF are in 
step with modern merchandising. Construction time 
is dramatically short. An early grand opening is an 
extra dividend in volume and profit. 

Slender, space-saving steel interior columns may be 



arranged in several bay dimensions to fit the floor lay- 
out without interference. The lightweight, metal roof 
is so reliable that Butler can guarantee it for 20 years 
at nominal extra cost. Factory colored and insulated 
curtain walls are efficient insulators. Noncombustible 
materials throughout earn favorable insurance rates. 

But the biggest appeal of the Butler MRF is cost -an 
appealingly low first cost despite its unique benefits. 
Equally important, annual maintenance costs are 
among the lowest of any type of construction. 

Before you build any retail store - investigate the 
Butler Building System. Call your nearbv Butler 
Builder. He's in the Yellow Pages under "Buildings" or 
"Steel Buildings." Ask about Butler's finance formula 
for progress too. Or write direct. 
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Soles Offices ond Deo/rrs Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COM PAN V 

7456 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 



Bnufocturers of Metal Buildings • Plastic Ponels • Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising • Contract Monufact 



1963 WARNING 

from The 
Wall Street Journal 

During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in eight cities from coast 
to coast. You are promptly and reliably 
informed on every major new develop- 
ment regarding Prices, Taxes, Consumer 
Buying, Government Spending, Inven- 
tories, Financing, Production Trends, 
Commodities, Securities, Marketing and 
New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-12 



Buiinnaman'* 

Guide To 
CWMH Band 
2- Way Radio 



What every businessman should know 
about America's new low cost method 
of 2-way radio . . . CITIZENS BAND 

Cadre Industries, prime manufacturer of preci- 
sion electronic research equipment, missile and 
computer assemblies, offers you this tree non- 
technical booklet, k outlines what CB radio is; 
how it works; its many applications and benefits. 



INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 

Commercial Pioductt Division. fntfieott, New Yoik 

Please s«nd me your free booklet 
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within the same agency, you might 
go to a man at a particular level or 
a branch and he will give you one 
interpretation, but a man of equal 
level in a different location will give 
you another interpretation. So, of 
course, the businessman can't be 
sure at all which one is right. 

Confusion stems, too, from court 
decisions which differ from previous 
court decisions, and because the ap- 
plication of the law today differs, 
perhaps, considerably from the ap- 
plication that was intended when 
the act was first passed. 

Do you think we need a new body of 
regulatory law? 

We need a tax overhaul; we need 
an overhaul of this, too. We need a 
new, complete look at regulatory 
agencies to see which ones can be 
done away with; to see which ones 
can be eased, not to see which ones 
can be increased. 

What about the overlapping of various 
government agencies? 

This is one of the reasons why we 
need a tremendous study of all the 
agencies to see where overlapping 
can be done away with. 

At the present time the business- 
man doesn't know whether he is go- 
ing to be hit by the Federal Trade 
Commission or the Attorney Gen- 
eral's office, or just who. We need 
a very clear statement of the real 
responsibilities of these various 
agencies and what areas they cover. 
And this doesn't exist. Some of 
I hem feel they have almost a free 
rein to go in wherever they want. 

Another thing that the business- 
man must do; He must be "anti" 
those who seek to restrain pro- 
duction and output. 

The only way you can have our 
economy grow is through increasing 
production, and you increase pro- 
duction by working harder and mak- 
ing use of all the resources we have. 

In the future, in the next five to 
10 years, we cannot grow as long as 
unions say that we are going to 
work fewer hours and spread the 
work thinner. All you are really do- 
ing in the long haul is reducing 
your rate of growth. 

The answers come in finding ways 
to distribute your output— and let 
the marketplace determine whether 
output should be restricted or not. 

You would have people work harder 
and work the longer hours rather 
than agree to shorter workweeks? 



Well, I don't want to say that 
people should work harder. What 
I am saying is I think the answer 
to increased output and growth in 
our economy is not the reduction in 
the number of hours that we work. 

The answer is to be productive 
in the hours that we do work and to 
work as many hours as is possible 
and reasonable within our society 
to work, whether this be a 40-hour 
week, 42, or 38-hour week. I think the 
marketplace alone should determine 
this. And yet, unions seek to shorten 
the workweek. The purpose of this— 
in their way of thinking— is to 
spread the work, increase income 
through overtime pay. 

If this is only a guise to get their 
income higher, this is one thing. 
But if it is a guise to try to spread 
work over more people, all you are 
doing is decreasing your potential. 

What are some other steps that 
should be taken to encourage 
growth? 

Many other things must be done 
if we are to achieve our maximum 
growth. Industries must be given 
incentives to increase their markets, 
and this means producing for ex- 
port. Hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple live in want in the world and 
we must find ways to serve that 
need through our industries. 

If this can be done, the opportu- 
nity of finding sufficient jobs for our 
expanding labor force will be greatly 
enhanced. 

In addition, we need to continue 
to push for further breakthroughs in 
education and to see that every ca- 
pable youngster has an opportunity 
to continue his education. Manage- 
ment must continue to support I msi 
ness education with the eye on 
greater efficiency and greater pro- 
ductivity. Our government must rec- 
ognize its great obligation to pro- 
vide the proper environment for 
our economy. 

By that I mean an environment 
that will allow the private side to 
make its maximum contribution to 
economic growth. However, every- 
one should recognize that such an 
environment will never be created 
until businessmen understand their 
own needs. These needs must be 
identified, clearly stated, and sup- 
port sought for them through our 
elected representatives. 

Working together, government 
and private industry can develop 
policies that will create the proper 
environment. If this can be accom- 
plished, I am convinced our system 
can more than hold its own with 
any found elsewhere in the 
world. END 
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What happens when 
government buys advice 



Executive branch spends $6 million yearly to study itself 



The Secretary of Commerce 
told a congressional committee not 
long ago that he believes his De- 
partment lias a considerable num- 
ber of unnecessary and obsolete 
functions. 

With committee members' en- 
couragement he set up a group in 
the Depart meat to study changes 
and offer suggestions. 

Continuing committee interest 
has lent a sense of urgency to the 
project. Department officials now 
arc considering speeding it up by 
hiring outside consultants at fees 
of $25,000 to $50,000 each. 

This practice of bringing in out- 
side consultants to make studies for 
federal agencies will come under 
close scrutiny in the coming session 
of Congress. 

In recent years, the government 
has been spending an average of 
more than Kb million yearly on man- 
agement research and advisory 
services from private firms and uni- 
versities, a Budget Bureau study in- 
dicates. 

"This is a growing problem which 
is costing the taxpayer unnecessary 
millions of dollars every year," Re- 
publican H' p ' I B ' b'oss of Iowa 
charges. He is the ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee on 
Manpower Utilization of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

"The subcommittee will intensify 
its investigation in this area when 
Congress comes hack." he told Na- 
tion's Business. 

"The majority of contracts with 
outside consultants are unwarranted 
and duplicate work that could be 
done— or already has been done— 
within the government. 

"It is sometimes necessary to 
bring in consultants when qualified 
manpower is lacking in the govern- 
ment, but there is too much out- 
side contracting where the capa- 



bility does exist in the government." 

Some federal agencies have been 
studied over and over by consul- 
tants. Major projects have involved 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Export-Import Bank, Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. National Labor 
delations Board. Securities .mil Ex 
change Commission, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Federal 
Power Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, and Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. 

The General Accounting Office 
has urged that greater use be made 
of government personnel in such 
projects. The cao argues that the 
cost is likely to be less, previous ex- 
perience in government affairs is an 
important factor in conducting a 
study, and consistent use of the gov- 
ernment's own management ana- 
lysts will build up a group of spec- 
ialists who will be a valuable asset 
in the future. 

"The management skills in gov- 
ernment are every bit as good 
as those outside." says Charles J. 
Sparks, chief of the U. S. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission's Management 
Systems Division and president of 
the Management Analysis Officers 
Croup, an organization of top fed- 
eral management personnel. 

"When you go outside you may 
get a fresh viewpoint and more 
manpower," he concedes. "Some- 
times a department has the dollars 
but not the extra men for a partic- 
ular management survey. Time 
spent orienting an outside consultant 
in a particular government opera- 
tion can be costly at several hundred 
dollars a day, though." 

The cao also has charged that 
several outside studies were not 
adequately followed up $209,000 
evaluation of the organization and 
management of the General Serv- 
ices Administration; a $70,000 sur- 



vey of the government's organization 
for carrying out defense mobilization 
and civil defense functions; and a 
$50,000 study of the organization 
and administration of the nlrb. 

The General Services Administra- 
tion paid $50,000 for a study of 
space allocation and renovation of 
its Washington offices at a time 
when it had 13 space analysts on its 
own payroll. As it turned out, none 
of the consultant's recommendations 
could be used because they were too 
unrealistic in terms of cost. 

What factors normally lead to 
hiring outside help? J. Robert Lof 
tis, administrative assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense, lists those 
which prevail in the mammoth De 
fense Department, which spends 
more on private consultants than 
all other federal departments put 
together: 

• Lack of qualified personnel with- 
in the government who can be 
spared from their current jobs. 

• The need for a fresh look at a 
problem by someone not previously 
involved with it. 

• A desire for third-party object iv 
ity in cases where there is a high 
level difference of opinion. 

Mr. Loft is adds a fourth factor: 
"The facts of life being what they 
are, there are unfortunate instances 
in which outside opinions are sought 
simply to add weight to an idea 
which someone wants to sell to his 
superiors." 

Representative Gross asks: 
"Is it too much to h"o|*> the day 
will come when some foundation or 
agency of government, richly en- 
dowed by Congress, will make a 
study of and record for posterity 
the anguished wails of taxpayers 
when they learn how their money is 
Ix'ing frittered away on boondoggles 
such as these?" END 
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Balanced 
talents 
bring team 
success 



Choosing the right personality mix 
makes task forces more productive 



Chances are that you've set up a small team to 
tackle a business problem recently or have been ap- 
pointed to such a team. 

Executives report that they are now relying more 
on special task forces to solve problems or to direct 
projects. Many have found that full-dress commit- 
tees are too unwieldy to handle some assignments; 
yet, one man often can't handle them either. 

Dause L. Bibby, president of Remington Rand, 
states the case for team play this way : 

"The day of one-man intuitive rule is dead. No 
one man, whatever his talents and dedication, can 



be expected to know all the facts about all facets 
of his organization. New technologies, customer de- 
mands, increasing competition and market research 
combine to produce one awesome fact: We have more 
information than we know how to use. 

"Within this changed climate, we at Remington 
Rand have initiated a team approach to translate 
ideas into profitable products." 

Many organizations have made the task force an 
accredited part of their operations. Says Earle 
Langeland, vice president for production of Ameri- 
can Maize- Products Company, Roby, Ind.: 

"The small team has been our mainstay in provid- 
ing rapid action in cases needing quick, sustained 
attention. Recently, as the price-cost squeeze on 
profits became acute, a group consisting of the pro- 
duction manager, engineering manager, plant con- 
troller and a special projects man came up with a 
35-point profit improvement plan in a little over a 
week's time. 

"In groups of two or three, the follow-up in each 
area is being performed. Based on past experience, 
results should start to flow weeks sooner than would 
have been the case if regular channels had been 
used." 

Since such small groups seem destined to play 
a larger part in business progress, the executive who 
knows how to marry minds— to create task forces 
that function effectively— will have a definite edge 
over the competition, in or out of his company. 
Knowledge of how 9uch teams function is equally 
important to the executive who is appointed to one. 

Small groups lack two elements that may be easily 
applied to larger committees. Smaller units can't be 
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organized in the same sense -particularly if they have 
only two or three members. And the question of 
leadership may be more difficult. Consider the prob- 
lems in the two-person relationship known as mar- 
riage, and you get the picture: unclear division of 
authority, who's responsible for what, whose stand- 
ards are to be accepted, and so on. 

When you form a group of two or three people 
and put them on a job, you're not simply adding 
their skills together. Mr. Bibby puts the relationship 
this way: "With the team approach, the benefit of 
group interaction is achieved, a factor that creates a 
new capability above and beyond the mere arithmeti- 
cal addition of personalities." 

Your awareness of the dynamic elements, the inter- 
actions within the group, helps you line up a team 
that clicks. 

Your job will be easier if you determine in advance: 

• What needs to be done. 

• The kinds of people who are needed. 

• Which people work best together. 

• How to get them to do it. 

What kind of job is it? 

Different tasks impose different requirements. A 
group that will deliver top results in administering a 
suggestion system may be incapable of developing a 
new product line— and vice versa. 

A team with an informational job must be able to 
gather data, to probe and analyze, and to come up 
with conclusions based on the findings. A manufac- 
turer of office copying machines faced this type of 
problem in trying to learn the latest office copying 
needs for which his equipment could be modified. 



An administrative job requires the ability to focus 
on checkpoints that make for satisfactory control; 
fast reflexes that help you* keep on top of develop- 
ments; decisiveness. A four-man team set up by a 
brokerage house to supervise its application of data- 
processing equipment is an example. 

Organizational jobs are those which require the 
ability to plan, to direct and instruct, to motivate, to 
deal with unexpected developments, to cope with com- 
plications as they arise. A printing company ap- 
pointed one of its officers to set up a publishing 
division. He recruited two assistants to give his task 
force the array of skills demanded by the problem. 

Creative jobs demand a team that can produce, 
develop and apply ideas, break with past approaches 
and methods, see old problems with a fresh eye, and 
relate new problems to past experience. Engineering 
projects, particularly those along the new technolog- 
ical frontiers, are prime examples. 

Once you've clarified in your own mind the general 
nature of the job, you're ready to take the next step. 

What qualities does it take? 

Now you must pinpoint the people who are needed. 

For most purposes, your team is likely to be most 
complete and effective if its members possess six 
key characteristics. These characteristics may be 
found in two individuals, In some eases, they may 
be spread over a larger number. But next time you 
organize a project team, see whether these types are 
represented: 

The dynamo. He's the pusher, the nudger, the one 
who's aware of deadbeats and deadlines. 

The hard-head. He's the man who says, "I know 
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continued 

it's never been done this way before. 
Let's try it." He helps "keep the 
group's feet on the ground. He's 
apt to be called a realist, or a cynic. 

The analyst. He's outstandingly 
cerebral. While others may gloat 
over how well things are going, he's 
worrying about tomorrow. He's a 
trouble-spotter. 

The artist. His specialty is cre- 
ative thinking. He'll produce ten 
suggestions while others are labor- 
ing to come up with one. He often 
needs to be controlled. Someone— 
usually the hard-head— must sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff of his 
mental output. But the artist is 
essential if the task requires some- 
thing new and different. 

Smith College Professor Michael 
S. Olmsted, in his book, 'The Small 
Group," has this to say of the 
artist: 

"In actual groups, one often en- 
counters a member with a flow of 
original ideas and another member 
who. though he has no particular 
ideas of his own, is adept at putting 
together the contributions of others 
. . . they are different functions." 

The detail man. He has a head 
for figures and the patience to stick 
with them. He'll take pains, split 
hairs, double and triple check. For 
complicated tasks, where many 
small elements must be integrated, 
he can be a life-saver. 

The team player. His outstand- 
ing quality is loyalty to the cause. 
You can wake him at two in the 
morning and ask him to hop a plane 
to Tokyo and he'll go without a 
grumble. 

Of course, in practice, there tends 
to be a strong connection between 
the function of the team member 
and the quality he brings to the 
effort. A case history described by 
John H. Kostmayer, vice president 
of First Investors Corporation, 
sponsor and distributor of mutual 
fund plans, makes this relationship 
clear. 

"We had the problem of creating 
a new visual presentation. We ap- 
pointed a group consisting of a sales 
manager as leader, the training co- 
ordinator, a writer, an artist and an 
expert in regulatory matters. The 
leader was given wide latitude and 
was made responsible for keeping 
me posted on progress, probable 
costs, and regulatory considerations. 

"The group functioned quite 
successfully, the leader provided the 
necessary impetus; the creative per- 
sonnel were prolific in their 



production of ideas: the training 
consultant saw to it that the presen- 
tation remained teachable and 
learnable; our expert on regulatory 
affairs saw to it that we complied 
in detail with the necessary regula- 
tions." 

Which types team up best? 

In developing your team, you'll 
want to remember two principles: 

The rule of "likes": Sociologists 
use the term homogamy to describe 
the fact that some husband- wife 
teams are formed on the basis of 
similar backgrounds— economic, ed- 
ucational, and so on. 

Generally, staffing your group 
with people who are similar in age 
and sense of values provides a good 
basis for mutual understanding and 
insures a minimum of friction. 

The rule of "opposites": Sociolo- 
gists use the term heterogamy to 
cover husband-wife pairs who have 
selected one another on the basis of 
complementary traits. Heterogamy 
refers to the situation in which the 



How new congressmen 
rate the issues for 
the 1963 session is 
analyzed in a special 
article on page 38 



member of one social group will 
marry a person from either a higher 
or lower group than himself or her- 
self; a moderately intelligent person 
will marry a "brain," or vice versa. 

Teaming according to the prin- 
ciple of opposites works well when 
the individuals involved respect the 
specialties— and differences— of their 
teammates. 

Observations of two-man teams 
show that at least three basic rela- 
tionships develop. 

Sometimes .1 "man-boy team" will 
be the result. This is the typical 
leader-follower pair. This com- 
bination usually suits a job that is 
too big for one man. but not big 
enough for two. The "boy" in this 
case may be given the legwork to do, 
or the responsibility of keeping 
track of details. 

In the "doer-adviser team"— a 
second type— the active half of the 
pair is usually capable of independ- 



ent action. His lack may be in 
specific training, or experience The 
adviser, usually a specialist or ex- 
pert, supplies the information and 
suggestions that keep the doer on 
track. 

Finally, a team of equal partners 
may develop. The best example of 
this kind of team is the "inside 
man" and "outside man" that run 
many small businesses. 

A basic question you face in form- 
ing your task force is that of size. 
How large should the group be? 
Two guidelines suggested by Victor 
I. Bumagin, director, Collier-Mac- 
millan Library Division, relate to 
the nature of the task: "The scope 
of the job and the speed with which 
you need answers frequently govern 
the number of people assigned." 

In general, your answers to the 
question of group size must balance 
between these two extremes: 

Use the smallest number of peo- 
ple possible, to eliminate commu- 
nications lags and other human 
friction losses that set in as a group 
grows. 

Use the number that will give you 
the highest satisfactory level of 
qualification. 

For example, you want to set up 
a group to review the costs and 
consequences of a company execu- 
tive development program. You 
have two assistants who you're 
pretty sure could do a good job of 
gathering and analyzing the facts. 
But you decide to add a third man. 
who embodies both the dynamo and 
hard-head. With his participation 
you feel you'll get a more incisive 
job of probing and evaluation. 

How to get the job done 

Leadership of a task force is com 
plicated because it consists of two 
elements: internal and external 
leadership. 

One of the group and this usually 
applies, even if it's a two-man team 
—must be given leadership respon- 
sibility. 

It is the leader who sets the 
group's standards, not only the level 
of performance expected, but also 
the means by which goals are to he 
achieved. For example, we take it 
for granted that cooperation is the 
most desirable form of interaction. 
But it's conceivable that in some 
situations (he goals are of such a 
nature tluit competition between 
group members may produce better 
results. One way or .-mother, the in 
ternal leader sets the tone and 
work pace. 

I Venerally. there also exists an au 
thorily higher than that of the group 
leader. Usually, it's the executive 
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Advertiser: Cadillac Plastic & Chemical Co. (Division of Dayco) 
Problem: Reaching prospects for a diversified product line 
Solution: National Yellow Pages Service advertising 
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"There's nothing like the Yellow Pages for attracting many types 
of prospects for the many products we sell!" says Richard Jacob, 
President of Cadillac, a prominent plastics manufacturer- 
distributor . . . "Where else can you reach the $5 as well as 
the $5,000 customer? Matter of fact, we won't open a new 
branch until we've checked when the Yellow Pages in that 
area goes to press. You'd think that advertising in more than 
250 directories throughout the country would be a complicated 
job. But with National Yellow Pages Service, we're able to 
handle everything with just one order and one monthly bill. This 
comprehensive program has been a real asset to our business." 



Display ad (reduced) appears in important 
cities throughout the country. Call your 
National Yellow Pages Service representa- 
tive at your Telephone Husiness Office and 
put this selling service to work for you! 



NATIONAL / REGIONAL / SELECTED MARKETS 
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Olio's Instrument Service, Ontario, Calif., repairs aircraft instruments 
at the International Airport in Ontario. The company helps protect the 
security of its employees and their dependents through a New York 
l ife Protection Plan featuring Life and Health Insurance, and the c*tra 
advantages of Nyl-A-Plan, a personal insurance consultation service. 




"We value our Plan as much 
as our employees do!" 



SAYS WILLIAM R. OTTO of Otto s 
Instrument Service. "Our plan pro- 
vides security that eliminates many 
worries our employees might have if 
they were not so well protected. Because 
of this peace ofmind. they definitely do 
a better day's work. We're certainly 
glad our 19 employees are in the 
plan!" 

Hundreds of firms with four* or more 
employees find New York Life's Em- 
ployee Protection Plans help build 
morale, attract and keep high-caliber 
people. These plans olTer a wide choice 
of valuable coverages including: life 
insurance, weekly indemnity *, medical 
care benefits, and major medical* 
coverage. 



IMPORTANT EXTRA SERVICE! New 
York Life offers Nyl-A-Plan, an em- 
ployee insurance consultation service. 
A Nylic representative will help in- 
crease your employees" appreciation 
of their group insurance and other 
benefits such as Social Security. He 
will emphasize the true value of your 
employee benefit program and in many 
ways help you to get greater value 
from your employee benefit dollars. 

Talk to your New York Life Agent, or 
write to: New York Life Insurance 
Company, New York 10, N.Y. 

NEW YORK LIFE 

LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 



Individual polite* oc iroup contract Inurtl. dcpclHlinn upim number ul employee* 
anu applicable stale law. 



•Available in moil itatea. 
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who set up the team. These two 
authorities must cooperate. 

If external leadership is too 
strong, internal leadership is apt to 
be blunted and ineffective. If inter- 
nal leadership is permitted to func- 
tion without guidance from the 
outside, basic objectives may be 
missed entirely. 

Group members must be told 
what's expected of them, whom 
they'll report to, and so on. Many 
failures can he charged off to vague 
instructions, or inadequate explana- 
tion of how one group member is to 
work with another. Of particular 
importance is the need to answer 
the question, "Who's boss?" 

The executive who sets up the 
team may lay down the ground 
rules for each member. Or he may 
appoint the group head, leave it up 
to him to give the others their as- 
signments. But each man on the 
team must have a clear picture of 
what he's responsible for. There's 
another benefit of clarification on 
this j)oint. aside from the obvious 
one that the man must have it to 
perform. Clarifying his assignment 
gives the individual the implied as- 
surance that he will get credit for 
the performance he turns in. 

Philosopher and psychologist 
George Herbert Mead continually 
stressed the uniqueness of the small 
group whose members can work 
closely together. Such group expe 
rience. he said, plays an important 
part in developing the individual's 
social awareness. 

The great esprit de corps that can 
he created in small groups has often 
been observed. Executive develop 
ers, for example, repeatedly note 
the reaction of executives to the 
break-up of training classes. The 
students have lived together, group 
solidarity has been forged. "Let's 
not lose this," one man says to an- 
other. 

A man who worked as a small 
cog in a large and vague operation 
with which he could not identify 
may feel himself to be more impor- 
tant, more jx>tent, as a member of a 
small team. He will not only be more 
effective, he will be happier. 

— AUKKN I IRIS 

REPRINTS Of "Balanced Talents 
liring Team Success" may be ob- 
tained for 7.5 cents each or $9 per 
hundred postpaid from Nation's 
Business, I6t. r i // Street. N.W.. 
Washington 6. D.C. Please enclose 
remittance. 
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New surge 



continued from page 35 

an even smaller expansion of out- 
put in 19611. This not-so-cheerful 
view is partly based on a pessimis- 
tic interpretation of U. S. trends. In 
Italy and the United Kingdom lack 
of confidence in the ability of the 
authorities to keep the economy 
growing is also a factor, while in 
most countries official circles are 
preoccupied with combating infla- 
tion. 

In fact, most West European 
economies are still overstrained. The 
labor shortage is generally as acute 
as at any time since World War II, 
though U. K. unemployment this 
year has been substantially above 
the 1961 level. Consumer demand is 
soaring, with wage increases far 
outstripping productivity. The in- 
flationary anxieties of official circles 
are well based. 

Consumer prices have averaged 
about four per cent higher this year 
than last— the most rapid increase 
since 1957. A similar rise seems 
likely in 1963. 

The real danger in the present 
mood is that by damping invest- 
ment it may cause the slower 
growth in demand which is feared. 
In spite of soaring consumer pur- 
chases and near-capacity output, 
the profitability of investment is de- 
clining. Partly as a result of the 
Common Market and European 
Free Trade Area tariff cuts, partly 
because of government price policy, 
but chiefly because of rising wages, 
there has been a steady squeeze on 
profit margins. With a high propor- 
tion of investment self-financed, 
Particularly in Common Market 
countries, this squeeze on margins 
could in the longer run have serious 
''fleets. 

Consumers bolster economy 

A slowing in the growth of invest- 
ment next year will, however, be 
more than outweighed in the short 
run by the boom in consumer de- 
mand. 

This should also sustain the 
rapid growth of exports, in spite of 
unfavorable trends outside Europe. 
In the past three years trade be- 
tween the European oecd countries 
has risen nearly four times as fast 
as have their exports to other 
areas. 

Last year, 9.5 per cent of their 
Combined gross national product 
Went to trade between them, while 
only seven per cent was exported. 



It is not surprising that each reces- 
sion or slowdown in the U. S. has 
less effect than the preceding one. 

Over-all the prospects for next 
year are fairly good. Real cnp will 
probably grow by more than 4.5 per 
cent in the Common Market against 
five per cent this year. In West 
Europe as a whole, growth will be 
much the same as in 1962— some- 
thing less than four per cent. Much 
depends, however, on Britain, whose 
real cnp has probably grown by 
under one per cent this year. Next 
year is likely to see a recovery, but 
its extent will be determined by 
jxjlitics, by Common Market devel- 
opments, and by how far the ex- 
ternal position allows an expansion- 
ary policy. 

European integration has been 
an important reason for the rapid 
growth of the recent past Hritish. 
Danish, Norwegian and Irish mem- 
bership in the Common Market 
should stimulate their slow-growing 
economies, too. It is unlikely that 
they will formally join before 1964 
but trade expansion will probably 
precede actual tariff cuts. 

The great majority of business- 
men in these countries favor mem- 
bership, and, if agreement comes, it 
should bring a surge of confidence. 

French outlook brightest 

Among the six Common Market 
countries the most cheerful pros- 
pects are in France, where with 
more labor— including refugees from 
Algeria-real gnp probably will rise- 
by about six per cent. Fairly rapid 
expansion also is likely in Italy 
and the Benelux countries. But in 
West Germany growth will slacken 
to around three per cent, because 
of the unexciting export outlook, 
the acute labor shortage, and steps 
being taken by the Bonn govern- 
ment to fight inflation. 

The Scandinavian countries too, 
Denmark excepted, will probably 
have a poor year; foreign demand 
for their raw material products is 
stagnant and unlikely to revive un- 
til late '63. 

European growth probably will 
be more rapid in the second than 
in the first half of next year. But 
prospects for U. S. exports could 
worsen after July, when the Com- 
mon Market countries reduce their 
internal duties by 10 per cent and 
make a second move toward their 
common external tariff. This will 
sharply increase 1 most German and 
Benelux duties on U. S. goods, 
though cutting high French and 
Italian tariffs. 

Moreover, British and possibly 
Danish, Norwegian and Irish mem 
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ONE invoice, FULL service, 
NO capital, NO upkeep! 

END your truck headaches with one 
of these NATIONALEASE- for -Profit 
plans. Your LOCAL owner-managed 
NATIONALEASE affiliate hag lull au- 
thority with no distant "home office" 
restrictions. 

Choose one of these plans and ask 
your local NATIONALEASE affiliate to 
fit it to your operation, your cost 
requirements: 

• CHANGE-OVER PLAN 
Trucks, facilities, personnel- 
ALL REDESIGNED into one 
efficient, full - service, lease -for- 
profit, nationaleaSE program. 

• ADD -A -TRUCK PLAN 

As you expand, DONT BUY 
new trucks — convert truck - by - 
truck thru nationalease to a 
clean, fully serviced fleet 

• TRUCK RETIREMENT PLAN 
Replace your older trucks one- 
by-one as they become mainte- 
nance problems without investing 
new capital. ALL NATIONALEASE 
plans cover full service— EVER Y- 
THING FURNISHED BUT 
THE DRIVER. 

• PILOT PLAN 
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New surge 



continued 

bership in the Common Market 
should then be settled, and adjust- 
ment to the new trading pattern 



beginning. But enlargement of the 
Common Market should widen the 
scope for direct American invest- 
ment. 

Moreover, the steady rise in 
European prices is eroding the 
effects of tariff barriers; in the long 
term U. S. goods are becoming 
more, not less, competitive. 



LATIN AMERICA: 

General prospects 
not good 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



BRIAN V. DE SOISSONS, manager of the Western Hemisphere 
and Australasian Department for EIU, has worked mainly 
on Latin American assignments 



Latin America may suffer eco- 
nomically in 1963 from the effects 
of political instability. 

Of the region's three major na- 
tions, Mexico alone seems certain 
to avoid trouble. In Brazil, the cur- 
rent political impasse may be 
removed in January by a return to 
presidential government, which 
would improve present prospects; 
but even so, left-wing pressures will 
remain strong. Argentina's persist- 
ent political crisis is not really over, 
and should next year's elections 
show still widespread support for 
Peronism there could again be 
trouble from the armv. 

In Chile, 1963 will be clouded by 
the approach of the 1964 presi- 
dential election, which the socialist- 
communist popular front might win; 
in June, Peru will try again to elect 
a president democratically, after a 
year of army rule, without any 
certainty that things will go smooth- 
ly; and stability in Venezuela will 
at best be precarious. 

These prospects are bad enough, 



suggesting the possibility of further 
capital flight, and hesitance among 
foreign investors. 

Unfortunately, the economic out- 
look is not rosy either. Brazil, 
Argentina, Colombia, and Chile are 
all in payments difficulties. Contin- 
ued expansion in Colombia and 
Chile will depend heavily on sub- 
stantial aid, while Brazil and Argen- 
tina, both in need of a bail-out, will 
probably still be frustrated in 1963 
from making the most of their 
industrial potential. 

Even Peru, whose buoyant and 
diversified exports have kept it out 
of external difficulties, has social 
problems of such magnitude that 
a higher capacity to import and ex- 
pand is desirable if an explosion 
is to be avoided. 

A common regional problem is 
poor world commodity prices. Un- 
less export earnings can be raised. 
Alliance for Progress aid will remain 
a palliative; but here the outlook 
is not encouraging. 

Cotton, and with it Peru and 
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Mexico, may do better if U. S. 
policy changes in January reduce 
the export subsidy 

Lead's statistical position is im- 
proving, thanks mainly to pro- 
duction cuts, but it will be some 
time before prices respond. The 
price of copper, now stabilized by 
producers, is unlikely to rise greatly. 

It is doubtful whether the new 
international coffee agreement will 
do much to help, for example, Brazil 
or Colombia. Tin prices would have 
to rocket to please the Bolivians. 
And the outlook for sugar is un- 
certain. 

On the whole, the region will 
have trouble increasing earnings 
from these traditional exports. 

Latin America has, therefore, a 



strong motive for developing the 
export of manufactures and replac- 
ing imports, in order to afford cap- 
ital goods nettled for development. 
Potentially, the Latin American 
Free Trade Area can help signifi- 
cantly here, and 1963 may well 
show a sharp increase in emergent 
intraregional trade, at the expense 
of traditional suppliers. 

A number of industries may bring 
forward regional integration plans 
for their products, involving com- 
plete removal of duties, in which 
case real progress will result. But 
lafta is still young, and even if 
its schedule of tariff reductions is 
maintained, its effects in 1963 will 
not be strong enough substantially 
to improve a depressing prospect. 



ASIA: Japan promising 
for U. S. exporters 




R. N. WOOD, specialist on Asia for ElU, is an honor 
graduate oj Oxford University and a co-author of a 
booklet, "The Japanese Economy" 



Most Asian countries face un- 
exciting prospects in 1963. 

Nearly all of these countries are 
exporters of primary products, cur- 
rently at depressed prices. In many 
places, therefore, exchange reserves 
will remain low. More imports will 
be possible only if there is .more 
foreign aid. 

Japan is an exception. It's the 
one country in Asia with a really 
substantial industrial base, and is 
always one of the brightest spots 
in the world economy. It is true 
that the payments crisis of 1961 
brought a gentle application of the 
brakes, and expansion has been 
slower this year; but exports surged 
ahead again in mid-1962, and, while 
shipments to the United States may 



not expand much in 1963, there is 
the promise of a considerable in- 
crease in sales to Western Europe 
and the communist bloc. 

Japanese growth next year should 
be at a higher rate, and the market 
for imports should receive an addi- 
tional boost as a result of liberali- 
zation. 

Further expansion in Japan 
should stimulate Taiwan and, as- 
suming political stability, South 
Korea. Rising incomes in Hong 
Kong will widen the market there 
for imports of consumer goods, and 
Hong Kong still looks attractive as 
a field for investment. No real im- 
provement can be foreseen in Philip- 
pine trade although recent efforts 
to correct the distortions of its 
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economy may allow a modest 
domestic expansion. The settlement 
with the Netherlands gives Indo- 
nesia a fresh chance to put its house 
in order, but it is unlikely to take 
it. Nor is any other country of 
Southeast Asia in a position to 
improve much on the rather modest 
1962 performance. 

India is doing badly and it is 
hard to see much improvement in 
1963. Exports are stagnant and 
foreign aid promised is not sufficient 
for the country's needs. Imports 



have been cut and may be cut 
again, hurting Indian industry as 
much as foreign suppliers. In Paki- 
stan, however, industry is booming. 

With world supplies of petroleum 
continuing to outrun demand, even 
the oil-rich Middle East has trade 
problems. Iran, Kuwait, and Saudi 
Arabia should increase their pro- 
duction fast enough to offset low 
prices, but Iraq's petroleum pros- 
pects are less good, though it will 
be helped by this year's bumper 
cereal harvest. 

For much of Asia, the outlook is 
gloomy. Here above all, the un- 
derdeveloped countries must indus- 
trialize before they prosper. It is 
industrial Japan that offers most to 
the U. S. exporter. 



AFRICA: 

Progress seen for 
independent states 




R. D. EMERSON, manager of the African, Asian and General 
Department of KlU. currently is directing research into 
trade problems in underdeveloped countries 



African political fireworks will 
continue next year. The turmoil will 
come mainly in those countries 
where independence has not yet 
been won— Rhodesia, Mozambique, 
and Angola— and where the tran- 
sition stage is causing chaos- 
Congo, Kenya and Algeria. 

Least promising are the prospects 
for Central Africa, where federation 
is unlikely to survive 1963. The 
economic impact of break-up would 
be: greater wealth for Northern 
Rhodesia, which will no longer 
share its enormous copper revenue: 
less wealth for Nyasaland but more 
foreign aid in compensation; dis- 
aster for Southern Rhodesia, where 
loss of revenue will be matched by 



loss of confidence and accompanied 
by grumbling revolt. 

South Africa and the Portuguese 
territories suffer from deep internal 
uncertainties and their economies 
are accordingly brittle. Exchange 
and import controls have put a good 
facade on South Africa's economy 
with reserves currently at record 
levels. Long-term prospects are un- 
changed, however, and lack of con- 
fidence is holding the country back. 

In the remaining independent 
countries there are average chances 
that political stability will spur eco- 
nomic progress. The trend in most 
cases is towards boosting farm in- 
comes. Foreign exchange shortages, 
caused by worsening terms of trade. 
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have forced most countries to re- 
strict imports designed to meet 
increasing consumer demand and to 
concentrate instead on establishing 
import-replacing industries. 

Development plana throughout 
the continent aim. too. at greater 
diversification and at increasing 
local processing industries. Thus 
Nigeria's development plan will 
necessitate increased imports of 
capital goods, but restrictions on 
other imports will probably be intro- 
duced. 

Ghana, too, will continue to in- 
crease reserves by maintaining 
import restrictions. However, its 
new development plan should help 
to encourage investors. 

The former French territories will 
benefit from the European Common 



Canada's traditional economic- 
role may soon alter significantly. 

President Kennedy's Trade Ex- 
pansion Act and Britain's approach 
to Europe fon 'shadow major changes 
in Canada's relations with its lead- 
ing trading partners. 

The process will not he simple. 
One tactical lesson was learned last 
year when the attempt to reduce de- 
pendence on United States capital 
got out of hand and a serious fi- 
nancial crisis developed. The con- 
fidence of foreign investors now is 
recovering. Direct U. S. investment 
in Canada has not been unduly dis 
couraged. It promises to be about 
the same in 1963 as in 1962. 

Another reminder next year of 



Market aid fund in 1963 and new 
schemes to increase production and 
purchasing [lower will be initiated. 

In North Africa better crops in 
Morocco and Tunisia will allow 
more concentration on development, 
while Egypt and Sudan expect 
record cotton crops. Libya's oil ex- 
ports will rise steeply and Algeria's 
oil and aid would provide the means 
for recovery if only stability and 
trained personnel were not lacking. 

In the Congo, preoccupation with 
Katanga may lessen to allow some 
consolidation of the economy and a 
slight export revival. 

Although 1963 will not be easy 
for any African country, and per- 
haps disastrous for some, progress 
should be made in most independ- 
ent states. 



Canada's intimate economic links 
with the U. S. will be less reas- 
suring. A slowdown in U. S. activ- 
ity would constrict Canadian ex- 
pansion. The government may be 
on a razor edge between keeping 
the economy moving and preserving 
its external payments position. In- 
terest rates may have to be kept 
higher than is internally desirable 
and public spending is being cut to 
balance the budget. 

Import surcharges imposed in last 
June's crisis are, however, in the 
process of being removed — a point 
for exporters to Canada to watch 
carefully. 

The real test in 1963 will be the 
progress made in reshaping the 



economy to attain more sustained 
growth in the future. The scale, ef- 
ficiency and export performance of 
manufacturing industry must be in- 
creased. 

Aware of the challenge, the gov- 
ernment is taking further steps to 
encourage industrial expansion. 

Mexico 

The year before an election in 
Mexico tends to be slack, as busi- 
ness waits to see which way the 
new broom will sweep. Yet, unless 
the crisis over Cuba once more saps 
foreign and domestic confidence, 
government policies will likely hear 
fruit, and permit the achievement 
of the 5.4 per cent growth rate 
aimed at in the plan submitted to 
the Alliance for Progress. 

The Mexican government intends 
to stimulate investment by encourag- 
ing local manufacture of 500 prod- 
ucts now imiKirt<d, and this pro- 
gram should begin to take effect 
next year. Incentive's offered in- 
clude exemptions from tax and du- 
ties, tariff protection, encourage- 
ment to export and help in finding 
capital. Somewhat high-handed 
steps have also l»cen taken to re- 
place the assembly of cars and type- 
writers by their complete manufac- 
ture, by limiting the range of mod 
els that may be assembled. Thin 
should allow reasonably competi- 
tive production of complicated prod 
ucts, and by next year should yield 
an important exchange saving. 

Mexico should be less hamstrung 
than other Latin American coun- 
tries by balance-of-p.syincnts dif- 
ficulties in 1963. For one thing, its 
political tranquility and monetary 
soundness have won it golden opin- 
ions in world financial circles. An 
example of the advantages of this is 
the recent SoO million loan to Petro- 
leos Mexicanos by a group led by 
the Chase Manhattan Bank. 

The country may also benefit 
from an improvement in cotton 
prices. It is nonetheless aware of 
the advantages of escaping unfavor- 
able terms of trade by developing 
exports of manufactures. It may be 
expected to play a leading part in 
the 1962 Latin American Free 
Trade Area conference in Mexico 
City, and continue in 1963 to tH 
pand its exports. END 
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J. D. FROGGATT, specialist in North American and Car- 
ibbean affairs for EIU. was responsible for a major 
investigation of developments in trade and industry 
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governments by fostering the line 
that these governments do not rep- 
resent their citizens because they 
are puppets of the United States. 
Examples of each: 

►A faked letter from Nelson Rock- 
efeller to President Eisenhower 
designed to show that the United 
States cynically manipulates mili- 
tary and economic foreign aid to 
gain world domination. 

► A phony story to the effect that 
American intelligence services sup- 
ported extremist French generals in 
Algeria in a plot to overthrow Presi- 
dent de Gaulle. 

► A falsified letter from the U. S. 
State Department to Ambassador 
Timberlake in Leopoldville designed 
to portray Moise Tshombe as a 
hireling of the West. 

How news is used 

Manipulation of the press for 
domestic political purposes is a 
constant tool of Soviet deception, 
as shown by a recent guide for the 
Soviet journalist: 

"News must be organized, else 



it is news of mere events and hap- 
penstance . . . News must not 
merely throw light on this or that 
fact or event- it must pursue a def- 
inite purpose . . . News is agitation 
via facts. In selecting the news 
topic, the writer of the story must 
proceed above all from the realiza- 
tion that not all the facts, and not 
just any event should be reported 
in the press." 

Former communist Arthur Koest- 
ler, an eyewitness to the horrifying 
starvation in the Ukraine where mil- 
lions died during the winter of 1932- 
33 after forced collectivization of 
agriculture, notes that "not the 
slightest hint of the true situation 
was allowed to appear in the press, 
not even the Ukrainian press itself." 

"Every morning as I read the 
Kharkov Communist. I learned 
only about plan figures which had 
been attained or exceeded, com- 
petitions of factory shock-brigades, 
bestowals of the Order of the Red 
Banner, new giant plants in the 
Urals . . ." 

How about 1962? 

Reliable reports reached the West 
about mobs cut down by gunfire 
while rioting in protest against the 
rise in food prices. Yet not a word 
appeared in the Soviet press except 



for hints of rowdiness. American 
and other delegations previously 
scheduled to visit the riot area were 
rerouted, with explanations ranging 
from the absence of hotel rooms to 
an outbreak of plague— none of 
which were mentioned in the press 
either. 

Soviet Agriculture Minister Py- 
sin, questioned about reports of the 
riots during a recent Washington 
visit, flatly denied that they had 
happened. 

Wooing the undecided 

Soviets who woo newly develop- 
ing nations can point to their Decree 
of Peace at the end of World War I 
pledging the support of all peoples 
in their right to self-determination. 

Yet Russia's behavior in Eastern 
Europe, contrasted with protesta- 
tions of friendship with African 
and Asian nations, recalls Stalin's 
remark : 

"We are opposed to the secession 
of the border areas of Russia, since 
secession in this case means impe- 
rialist subjugation for the border 
areas; it means a weakening of I he 
revolutionary might of Russia and 
a strengthening of the positions of 
imperialism." 

Capitalizing on one new na- 
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tion's shortness of memory. Russian 
propagandists won a prize with a 
film glorifying Somali independence 
at a film festival in Somaliland, a 
former Italian colony which the 
Russians had unsuccessfully deman- 
ded from the West as a reward for 
having helped defeat Italy during 
World War II. 

A persistent theme of covertly 
planted propaganda during recent 
years is that the West should not , 
press Khrushchev too hard, lest 
he he replaced by militarists, old 
Stalinists or others who share the 
Red Chinese hard line. 

Western experts note that the 
same trick was played by Stalin, 
who had cited the pressure of ex- 
treme Ukrainian nationalists at 
home in his demands for annexa- 
tion of Ukrainian-speaking Poles. 

Yet Khrushchev later noted that 
Stalin would have deported all 
Ukrainians had there not been so 
many of them. 

This came out during the de- 
nunciation of Stalin which ended a 
conspiracy of silence following 
Stalin's death. 

Communism's tradition of de- 
ception goes back to its origins. 

The famous expression — "Prom- 
ises are like pie crust made to be 
broken"— is attributed to Lenin. The 
rare truth of the statement is seen 
in the remains of a broken treaty 
to be found today at every point of 
East-West conflict. 

The Bolsheviks started during 
World War I by junking their com- 
mitments to the Western allies and 
concluding a separate peace with 
the Kaiser's Germany. But the Ger- 
mans, confronted with a "no peace, 
no war" refusal by the Russians to 
reach terms, had to resume hostili- 
ties to force signing of the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty. 

In his account of the affair, dip- 
lomat George F. Kennan remarks 
that Russian historians later had 
the effrontery to claim that the 
Germans were able to renew their 
offensive because the Western allies 
all hut quit fighting. 

"In many years of historical fal- 
sification, I cannot recall seeing any 
statement more shameless than 
this." wrote Ambassador Kennan. 

I. mm later dismissed fears of his 
comrades thai the Brest Lit.ovsk 
treaty might be observed. "Yes, of 
course, we are violating the treaty: 
We have violated it 30 or 40 times." 

As early as (he l!)20's the Soviets 
took a hand in violating the Ver 
sailles treaty by concluding a secret 
agreement with German militarists 
to train German pilots and tank ex- 
perts, experiment with weapons and 
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manufacture war materiel on Soviet 
soil. 

This was despite a Soviet decree 
that: "The government abolishes 
secret diplomacy and on its part 
expresses the firm intention to con- 
duct all negotiations openly before 
the entire people. . . ." 

The Soviet Union, by attacking 
China in 1927. gained the distinction 
of being the first major power to 
violate the Kellogg-Briand pact re- 
nouncing war. 

Later, in negotiating American 
diplomatic recognition in 1933. Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister Litvinov 
pledged his government to abandon 
all forms of subversion against the 
United States. 

Within five days, however, he 
stated that this agreement did not 
apply to the activities of the Comin- 
tern, whose avowed purpose was 
"the struggle by all available means, 
including armed force, for the over- 
throw of the international bour- 
geoisie and the creation of an in- 
ternational Soviet Republic." Soviet 
espionage here continues to this 
day. 

Record of broken treaties 

Also during the pre-World War 
II period, Russia signed friendship 
treaties with her neighbors, includ- 
ing Finland and the Baltic states of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
adding a nonaggression pact with 
Hitler that contained a secret proto- 
col defining communist and Nazi 
spheres of influence in Eastern 
Europe. 

The three Baltic states were as- 
similated by Russia under the pre- 
text that they were planning to gang 
up on her in violation of their 
treaties. 

The war against Finland was de- 
scribed as being in response to a 
Finnish attack. 

Yet Premier Khrushchev asked 
in a 1958 speech: "... are not some 
circles afraid of the very idea of a 
nonaggression pact, the conclusion 
of which the Soviet Union has been 
advocating, an idea which is being 
increasingly supported by all peace- 
able peoples and by the govern- 
ments of some states?" 

When Russia and the West had 
become wartime allies, Stalin cyni- 
cally dismissed his nonaggression 
pact with Hitler as a device de- 
signed to gain time for a defense 
build-up, ignoring the advantage 
it gave Hitler against the West. 

A classic example of Soviet du- 
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plicity during the war is provided 
by Polish General Tadeusz Bor- 
Komorowski, who headed the re- 
sistance fighters against the Nazis. 

He told how the Soviets urged 
the Poles with enough courage and 
guns to be troublesome later to ris 
against the Germans as the Re 
armies neared Warsaw. 

The Poles then staged a revolt 
within earshot of Russian guns but 
help that was promised never ma- 
terialized. 

As the Poles fought a losing 
battle against the retreating Ger- 
mans for two months, the Russians 
halted their own advance, withheld 
air support, halted and disarmed 
resistance units heading for Warsaw, 
denied Allied planes use of Russian 
airfields to help the Poles, and 
broadcast propaganda blasts against 
the resistance leadership. 

Only when the Poles had sur- 
rendered to the Germans did the 
Russians resume their advance into 
Warsaw. 

Postwar friction in Germany 
stems directly from Soviet deeds 
such as violation of the Potsdam 
agreement, and the "gentlemen's 
agreement" regarding access to Ber- 
lin, and secret remilitarization of 
East Germany in 1948 under the 
guise of a police force. 

The Soviets' respect for th 
Yalta agreement is clear from 
government report noting the pro- 
visions requiring inclusion of all 
anti-Nazi Poles in the postw 
government : 

"That the Soviet Union had little 
intention of observing this agree- 
ment became evident almost im- 
mediately, when, on April 21, 1945, 
it concluded a formal treaty with 
the | Moscow-dominated ) Lublin 
Government. The ussr did every- 
thing it could to hinder the partici- 
pation of noncommunist Polish 
leaders in the discussions in Moscow 
which were intended to reorganize 
the provisional Polish government. 
Sixteen prominent Polish leaders 
were arrested and imprisoned whe 
they attempted to attend the 
sessions." 



"What a picture ot deception" 

Soviet moves to crush the revolt 
in Hungary and the kidnaping and 
execution of Premier Imre Nag. v 
managed to violate the United Na- 
tions Charter, a solemn Soviet 
pledge to withdraw Russian troops 
and assurances of safe passage g' v ' 
en Nagy by the Moscow-dominated 
Kadar government. 

Commenting on reports from Hun 
gary in the United Nations, then 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
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complained bitterly: ". what a 
picture of deception we have had!" 

Former U. S. diplomat Charles 
W. Thayer gives an insight into 
Soviet tactics at the bargaining 
table in his account of a negotiating 
session with Russia's Simyon Tsar- 
apkin, who is still very much in 
business. 

During Korean armistice talks. 
Thayer and Tsarapkin had agreed 
to exchange estimates of the 
strength of various political fac- 
tions in North and South Korea. 
A simultaneous exchange was ar- 
ranged to prevent one party from 
padding his estimates to offset 
those of the other. 

"When I appeared somewhat 
tardily with my estimate, I asked 
Tsarapkin if he had prepared his." 
recounts Thayer in bis "The Dip- 
lomat." 

"He replied that his had been 
ready for some days, and patted 
his briefcase in confirmation. 

"1 passed him my estimate and 
after he had read it asked for his. 

" I left it at home,' " he said 
nonchalantly. 

"Furious. I reproached him with 
being a damned liar but he simply 
laughed. 

" 'I never said I had the paper 
with me, did I?' he said, turning to 
the single other witness, his own 
interpreter. 

"From then on, I never faced 
Tsarapkin without at least one 
witness." 

At the time of the Suez crisis. 
Russia's Bui gan in wrote British 
Prime Minister Anthony Eden: 
"We are full of determination to 
crush the aggressors and reestab- 
lish peace in the East by using 
force." 

The defected Polish agent Pawel 
Monat, long a spy in Washington, 
reveals in his memoirs that the So- 
viet military attache asked him to 
spiead the word around Washing- 
ton that Russia was considering 
Hading volunteers to Suez. He 
asked bow this would be done. 

"My dear Pawel." was the reply, 
"do not concern yourself with such 
details. I can tell you that we do 
not plan to send volunteers to 
Egypt at all. That would be non- 
sense. You are right. But we want 
everyone to think that we do." 

As Mr. Thayer concludes his ob- 
servations on dealings by Soviet 
and Western diplomats. "Until the 
former learn, as the latter learned 
centuries ago, that probity facili- 
tates negotiation while dishonesty 
paralyzes it. diplomatic dialings 
between the two schools will con- 
tinue to suffer." END 
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HOW TO SELL 
YOUR IDEAS 

Advance planning and proper presentation 
will boost your chances of success 



Millions of dollars are lost to business every 
year because many valuable ideas stay locked up in 
Ihe minds of executives and their subordinates. 

Many men can't sell their ideas to the boss. The 
basis of this may be simply the fear of rebuff, some- 
limes based on past rejections. It also can be a re- 
luctance to face up to the enormous task of preparing 
an effective, salable presentation for an idea. Or 
some men may feel that the extra effort it takes to 
convince others of the value of an idea is unimpor- 
tant compared with having conceived it in the first 
place. They don't seem to realize that ideas must 
be sold. 

Putting an idea into salable shape requires per- 
sistent effort. It may demand more work than origi- 
nation of the idea. In addition, a lot of courage, 
imagination, foresight, initiative, resourcefulness, and 
staying power are needed. 

Joseph G. Mason, management consultant in train- 
ing and personnel relations, points out: "In many 
cases, the person you are submitting your idea to 
will not even realize that there is a need for it. You 
may have to begin at the beginning and go through 
the whole reasoning process that you yourself fol- 
lowed." 

Presenting a new idea is in many ways one of 
the most crucial aspects of the creative process. 
Many a brilliant idea dies stillborn at this stage be- 
cause the manager fails to communicate his brnin 
< hi Id to others persuasively. Here are some guide- 
posts that will increase your chances of success: 

In most companies the person who must be sold 
the new idea first is your immediate superior. Sell- 
ing it to top management then becomes much easier. 
Eugene Von Fange of General Electric suggests that 
the best way to secure your superior's backing is to 
"imagine what he believes is important, and then ap- 
proach him from this vantage point." 

It you have to present the idea to a committee, you 
should try to sell it before the time of the meeting 
to one or two members. These individuals often ap- 
preciate advance confidence and will rally to your 
side if the going gets rough during the presentation. 



Before actually presenting the idea, you should 
give a short history of the problem, what led you 
to investigate the area and how you proceeded to 
solve the problem and create the new idea. 

George R. Eckstein, research associate with Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc.. who has been training 
industry groups in selling ideas for over a decade, 
advises: 

"Show by your conversation that this idea isn't the 
first one that's popped into your head. You've 
thought about the problem and you've made various 
approaches or made refinements until you're satisfied 
you've got something worth while. The purpose of (his 
advice is to build up status so that when you open 
your mouth, something worth while happens. The 
person who goes off half cocked continuously may 
be fine to stimulate others around him in an idea 
session, but when you're ready to 'sell' an idea, dem- 
onstrate that you've thought it through." 

Mr. Eckstein emphasizes the need for utmost clar- 
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ity in the presentation. "Remember, if you have an 
idea, it is a thing you have worked with for some 
time. It's clear in your mind but may not lie clear 
to anyone else. It embarrasses a 'buyer' to be told 
of an idea that he just can't make heads or tails out 
of; hp is resentful." 

Don't get overly anxious in anticipating rejection 
This can spoil your presentation. On the other hand, 
you should be prepared to explain the reasoning you 
used to arrive at it. 

The presentation should be made as concise as 
possible. People get impatient with long-winded pre- 
liminaries. 

You should be sure, however, that you cover all the 
pertinent facts. 

Mr. Von Fange cautions: "When speaking to a 
manager, remember that if there is one bother in 
his life, it is the man who rambles for half an hour 
on something that could be said in 20 words." He 
further notes that there is "a curious and widespread 
tendency to surround proposals or requests with so 
many commentaries that the request itself can hardly 
be discerned." 

In situations where the audience includes one or 
several professional people, you'll need to include 
counterarguments to your idea and discuss these 
also. This two-sided approach will help you convince 
the more sophisticated persons of your thoroughness. 

The two-sided approach has additional advantages, 
especially in taking the wind out of objections and 
arguments that might arise later. 

"This approach is superior with those who initial 
ly disagree with you because it disarms the objec- 
tions which they are mentally rehearsing while re- 
ceiving your message. It is dangerous to assume that 
arguments favoring the other side will do no harm 
if left unvoiced. If your audience has these argu- 
ments in mind, it is better to bring them out where 
they can be dealt with," says Prof. James N. Mosel 
of The George Washington University. 

Don't go too fast 

The presentation of the new material should be 
delivered no faster than it can be understood and 
absorbed. Clear and lucid language is absolutely 
necessary. Take special care to eliminate trade jar 
gon unless the people who are listening are equally 
at home with such language. 

E. J. DeWitt, president of Wallace Supplies 
Manufacturing Company, feels that most failures 
are attributable to the tendency to use specialized 
language. 

"We have had tape recordings of engineers trying 
to tell management what would be management's 
gain if engineers' recommendations were to he fol 
lowed. Reruns of these tapes have been most in- 
structive. Time after time verbal impasses developed. 
Time after time rcstudy showed a bogging down 
over a technical phrase in a layman's discussion. . . . 
Most people-engineers included— tend to talk with 
their everyday vocabularies. Unfortunately, the vo- 
cabulary of the specializing engineer is not one with 
which most laymen will be comfortable." 

Arguments answering objections or criticisms 
should be well prepared, but it's a good idea not to 




Don't go off half cocked 



offer them before they are actually needed. An argu 
mentative approach creates the impression of un- 
necessary defensiveness. It may change the entire 
feeling or attitudes of the people who are listening. 

Says Dr. Paul R. Lawrence of Harvard University, 
"A man who goes into his job with the conviction 
that people are going to resist any idea he presents 
with blind stubbornness is likely to find them re- 
sponding just the way he thinks they will. The proc- 
ess is clear: Whenever he treats the people who are 
supposed to buy his ideas as if they were bull 
headed, he changes the way they are used to being 
treated and they will be bullheaded." 

Special attention has to be paid to the practical 
details of the idea, how it can be carried out. Mr. 
Von Fange advises, "We should avoid any rash 
tendency to attempt to sell our idea before we have 
a definite plan and program to support it. For man- 
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HOW TO SELL YOUR IDEAS continued 

agement very generally, and very properly, will 
refuse to approve any proposed undertaking that 
is not well planned with regard to its execution." 
The advantages, as well as the costs and difficulties 
involved, should also be pointed out. Nothing kills 
the survival chances of a new idea faster than a 
purely technical or abstract way of presenting it. 

When selling an idea to top management, remem- 
ber that a strong dollars and cents ease must be made. 
The possible savings potentials or profit potentials 
and primary selling features should be demonstrated 
and the presentation should include plenty of "busi- 
ness benefits to us" and not solely "how it works." 

People are notoriously poor visualizers, espe- 
cially when it concerns something unfamiliar. There- 
fore, whenever possible, it's a good idea to augment 
your verbal presentation with sketches and charts. 
Verbal descriptions sometimes are boring and, espe- 
cially with new ideas, often aren't clear. 

When you present an idea your reputation and 
good judgment are tested. If the idea or presentation 
is inadequate, it will affect your future in the com- 
pany and make any future selling of ideas even more 
difficult. The image your boss has of you is highly 
important in getting your idea accepted. If you have 
a reputation for trustworthiness and expertness, it 
will be easier to sell your idea. 

Use the soft set! 

Overselling should be avoided. While enthusiasm 
can be contagious, a superabundance, especially at 
the beginning of the presentation, will put people on 
the defensive. 

"It is easy to get too enthusiastic about an idea, 
especially if it is your own," Mr. Mason points out, 
"and when you begin to overestimate rewards and 
overstate your opinion of them, it may create doubts 
among people who would otherwise want to give your 
idea serious consideration. Actually, the idea itself 




Test idea if possible 



may be perfectly good in a more modest sort of way, 
but obvious overselling can frighten people out of 
wanting to take a chance on it." 

Be particularly cautious when the new idea in- 
volves radical change. Your bosses may resent or 
resist the new idea merely because they were so 
intimately involved in the past. Talk about the good 
times ahead, rather than the bad times past. 

If the idea is too radical or too big, it should be 
presented piecemeal, in logical sequence. This pre- 
pares the group to accept it gradually. 

James A. Houle of Rubber and Asbestos Corpora- 
tion, Bloomfield, N. J., says that ideas which entail 
major changes or expenditures are best broken up 
into three or four parts, each of which can then be 
installed or introduced separately. 

"This progressive step-by-step method," he notes, 
"is often acceptable to management when the over- 
all 'big idea' involves sweeping changes." 

Be careful to avoid an air of superiority or pride 
when presenting an idea. This may make your lis- 
tener feel small or inferior and build resistance. 

It will help a great deal if you know as much as 
possible about the people to whom you must present 
your idea— their temperaments, aptitudes, idiosyn- 
crasies and preferences. 

By putting yourself in the boss's shoes all the way 
through, by trying to imagine how you would react, 
were the positions reversed, you will be able to do a 
much better job of interpreting and selling your ideas. 

Important to test 

One way to help make a sale is to offer to test 
the idea, if this can be done. 

Mr. Houle says, "Any idea that can be subjected 
to a road test should certainly get one. When ideas 
are debated instead of tested, a poor idea, supported 
by a good debater, makes a better showing than a 
good idea, supported by a poor debater. When ideas 
are tested, good ideas stand out." 

Waldemar Ayres, director of research for Singer 
Sewing Machine Company, suggests: "Think through 
every problem likely to arise in carrying out your 
proposal. Then provide an acceptable answer to show 
you've anticipated and planned for every such cir- 
cumstance. A busy executive has all sorts of worries 
of his own. If, in order to approve your proposal, he 
has to stop and solve a problem relating to your 
baby, the easiest and quickest thing for him to do is 
to say no." 

At the end of the presentation, you should sum 
up the more salient points, the anticipated advan- 
tages of the idea, the need that exists or can be 
created for the idea, and why you think the idea 
should be adopted. 

Leaving copies of a clear, well written report with 
your listeners will give them a chance to study it 
later, and perhaps to arrive at your conclusions. 

— EUGENE RAUDSEPP 

Research psychologist 

REPRINTS of "How to Sell Your Ideas" may be 
obtained for 15 cents a copy or $9.00 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation's Business. 1615 H St.. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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CONGRESS WILL ACT 

continued from page 39 

who backed the Kennedy health 
scheme lost. In Michigan, for 
instance, Democrat Warren Cleary 
made this the key issue of his cam- 
paign against Rep. Victor Knox. 
Mr. Knox was reelected. 

Federal subsidies to public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
were first on the President's must 
list last year. A wrangle over 
whether aid should be extended to 
Roman Catholic schools killed 
chances of action during the whole 
Eighty-seventh Congress. Aid to 
colleges also bogged down largely 
over the church-state issue. 

Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr., New 
Jersey Democrat who heads the 
Select House Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, puts federal aid for school 
construction and teachers' salaries 
at the top of the list of measures he 
wants to see passed. 

Another New Jersey Democrat 
on the House Education Committee, 
Rep. Dominick V. Daniels, cites the 
acceleration of education as a dras- 
tic need. He wants Congress to 
pass "a program providing loans 
and grants to schools and colleges 
not only for construction and in- 
struction, but also for student loans 
and scholarships. 

Staunch opposition to general 
subsidies to schools is based on 
evidence that communities are meet- 
ing their school building and 
teacher pay needs adequately with- 
out federal grants or supervision. 
More selective federal help, such 
as the $o million-a-year program 
of grants and scholarships for 
training practical nurses or the 
state-matched grants for educational 
television facilities passed by the 
Eighty -seventh Congress, appears 
to have more chance of enactment 
in the coming Congress. 

Likewise with the issue of health 
care for the elderly. There is broad 
opposition to compulsory features 
of federal medicine. There is more 
chance of passing selective aid. 
something like legislation this year 
which increased the allowable in 
come tax deductions for medical 
and dental expenses. Federal sub- 
sidies to buy private health insur- 
ance are a future possibility 

As for tax revision, the wide pop- 
ularity and recognized need for 
reductions in income tax rates give 
Ihis the brightest prospect for pas- 
sage. If reductions are made, they 
will likely affect every tax bracket, 
high as well as low. Many of the 
special tax provisions that provide 



relief or incentive to certain tax- 
payers—will be reviewed with the 
idea of changing them. 

But the cautious treatment Con- 
gress gave the Administration's tax 
proposals in the past Congress in- 
dicates minimum additional revision 
in the coming session. 

Firmness in foreign affaire also 
commands high importance among 
congressional membership. Presi- 
dent Kennedy's great success in 
legislative action on international 
affairs— getting the historic trade 
expansion tariff act passed and the 
Peace Corps created— may continue 
in the next Congress, particularly 
if times are tense. But the long- 
standing program of foreign aid 
seems a probable target for attack. 

A revised foreign aid policy in 
which help is "limited exclusively 
to those who stand with us in op 
position to communism" is the rec- 
ommendation of Rep. Paul B. 
Dague, Pennsylvania Republican. 



Are business fears of 
government real? Yes, 
answers a top educator. 
For his reasoning and 
suggested cures, see 
interview on page 60 



Another Republican, Rep. John J. 
Rhodes of Arizona, heads his list 
of legislative needs with "A com 
prehensive restudy and revaluation 
of the entire foreign aid program 
to be conducted by a special joint 
House Senate ( "ommittee." 

Rep. Paul Findley. Illinois Re- 
publican, favors legislation to permit 
business firms to deduct from tax- 
able income any expenses incurred 
in carrying out private enterprise 
projects which would be substituted 
for governmental foreign aid. 

The rising proportion of urban 
congressmen will be helping to push 
the Administration-backed recom- 
mendations for federal subsidies for 
mass transit systems and for a 
cabinet level Department of Urban 
Affairs. 

The idea of a Department of 
Urban Affairs was squelched by the 



last Congress in one of the most 
lopsided votes on any Administra- 
tion request. 

The shrinking farm bloc can look 
for new attempts to cut back on 
expensive agriculture subsidies. The 
Administration's tight production 
controls program proposed for 
wheat, milk and feed grains was 
drastically changed by Congress 
this year. 

Rep. Albert Quie of Minnesota, 
for example, calls for repeal of the 
feed grain and wheat programs and 
replacement with voluntary land 
retirement. 

If the economy turns downward 
next year, this will bring renewed 
interest in unemployment compen- 
sation legislation. 

Renewed interest in fallout shelter 
protection is likely. The Admin 
istration well might renew its re- 
quest for a S5(X) million program to 
help prod schools, and other institu 
tions to construct fallout shelters. 

Whether or not any major crises 
develop in the year ahead. Congress 
is unlikely to embrace drastic 
economic or social welfare experi- 
ments. The Eighty -seventh Con- 
gress rejected the President's re- 
quest for standby authority for 
public works pump priming and 
standby power to lower tax rates in 
event of recession, for example 

In spite of the fact that liberals 
will have a little more strength, 
the moderate-conservative forces in 
both parties have the votes on most 
issues. 

In addition, the Democratic 
leadership in both the House and 
Senate just does not command the 
party loyalty that was extracted by 
the Texas team of Rayburn and 
Johnson during Eisenhower days. 

Congressional power is now more 
fragmented and rests more largely 
than ever in such committee chair- 
men us Howard Smith of the House 
Rules Committee and Clarence 
Cannon of House Appropriations. 
Rep. Cannon's parting shot to the 
House before adjournment in Oc- 
tober was that in nearly 40 years of 
service . . . "never have I seen such 
biased and inept leadership." 

(ienial Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield, in attempting to 
pass Administration bills, also will 
have to contend with such independ- 
ent powerhouses, particularly on 
fiscal matters, as Senators Harry F. 
Byrd and Robert S. Kerr, who are 
chairman and ranking majority 
member, respectively, on the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

All in all most domestic legis- 
lation faces slow going and much 
compromising in 1963. END 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL TELLS: 




WHERE GOVERNMENT 
CAN SAVE MONEY 



His recommendations would cut federal spending by millions 



President Kennedy's promise to seek tax cuts 
next year re-emphasizes the need for economy in 
government. Reductions in federal spending to help 
offset temporary losses in revenue are considered 
desirable, if not essential, by many in and out of 
Congress. 

To get an authoritative view of where important 
savings can he made. Nation's Business inter- 
viewed the one federal official specifically charged with 
saving money for the government— Comptroller Gen- 
eral Joseph Campbell. He heads the General Ac- 
counting Office, set up in 1921 as Congress' worldwide- 
watchdog over government expenditures. 

In this role, ga» has broad authority to audit gov- 
ernment accounts and transactions of most federal 



agencies. It also renders legal decisions on proposed 
payments and transactions and settles claims by and 
against the government. Perhaps its most im|>ortant 
function is providing Congress with objective ap- 
praisals of agency financial operations. During fiscal 
1961, for example, gao issued nearly 200 reports to 
Congress and some 700 reports to federal agencies. 

Mr. Campbell estimates the measurable and po- 
tential savings as a result of these recommendations 
at $95 million. In addition, gao recovered $38 mil- 
lion in overpayments made by federal agencies dur- 
ing that year. Mr. Campbell, a certified public ac- 
countant with many years of management experience, 
was appointed by President Eisenhower to a 15-year 
term in 1954. He is responsible only to Congress. 
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Comptroller Joseph Campbell 
directs General Accounting 
Office watchdog operations 
shown on headquarters map 



Mr. Campbell, couldn't government agencies save much 
more than the $95 million resulting from your recom- 
mendations in fiscal 1961? 

I believe so. Some very significant savings have 
been reported as a result of aggressive management 
actions. For example, the Department of Defense 
estimated a savings for the current fiscal year of S27.7 
million in operational costs, and S22!> million in in- 
ventory reductions as a result of the establishment of 
the Defense Supply Agency. 

You must remember our audits are made on a 
selective liasis. We place particular emphasis on con- 
structive improvements and correction of apparent 
weaknesses which will prevent waste and avoid un- 
necessary expenditures in the future. Much of this 
work is not readily susceptible to measurement in 
financial terms. Moreover, since we reporf only def- 
inite, measurable savings, or possible savings, this 
does not include repetitive benefits resulting from 
recommendations adopted by the agencies earlier. 

I think the important thing here is for the agency 
to undertake positive, specific action programs so as 
to attain improvements and reduce government costs 
without impairing program effectiveness. 

Are federal agencies cutting down waste? 

You must realize that the federal government is 
the largest, the most extensive, and. by far, the most 
complex business in the world. Consequently, gov- 
ernment agency managements are faced with a great 
variety of conditions and circumstances whereby 
weaknesses may exist which permit significant de- 
grees of waste or inefficiency in the use of money, 
materials, and employes. This is one of the principal 
reasons why our available audit manpower is de- 



voted to areas where the most good can be acco 
plished and improvements made. 

Despite these difficulties, it is my opinion that we 
are obtaining a greater degree of acceptance of our 
findings and recommendations for improving govern- 
ment operations by management officials in many of 
the agencies. We feel that the intense interest of 
Congress and its various committees has contributed 
much to this effectiveness. 

It would be extremely difficult to generalize about 
improvements in government operations since effi- 
ciency and economy are only accomplished by posi- 
tive, specific management actions. 

Where could more improvement be made? 

We need to give greater attention to the proper 
utilization of manpower. 

I feel that insufficient management attention has 
been given to this problem, as contrasted, albeit im- 
portant, with the money and materials aspects of 
our resources. 

As a consequence, government rolls are steadily 
increasing as new programs and activities expand. 
In July it was reported the executive branch had 
2,511,02.5 civilian employes. Skills and talents need 
to be developed and utilized more effectively. 

Where else could savings be made? 

In the utilization of our material resources and 
the elimination of potential waste or extravagance, I 
think we need further improvements in these areas: 
review and determination of requirements; procure 
ment policies and practices; inventory and warehous- 
ing activities; property management activities; ulili 
zation of automatic data processing equipment. 

These are not necessarily all or perhaps even the 



Three ways to cut waste in the federal government 



"Put a stop to 
unnecessary 
buying" 




"Make better use 
of manpower" 





"Coordinate data 
processing systems' 
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/HERE GOVERNMENT CAN SAVE MONEY 

continued 

Comptroller general pinpoints needed 
changes in federal spending methods 



most important areas of manage- 
ment concern. Certainly improve- 
ments can and should be effected 
so as to reduce the costs to the 
taxpayers. 

What can be done about unnecessary 
procurement? 

Well, buying more than the gov- 
ernment needs certainly continues 
to be one of the major problems 
that confront agency officials. 

We have directed a considerable 
part of our audit manpower to this 
prohlem and the record is replete 
with numerous reports during the 
past few years disclosing overbuy- 
ing of equipment and supplies. 

Since many of the procurement 
programs are constantly changing 
and being modified, attention of of- 
ficials to procurement requirements 
and related matters is a never-end- 
ing process. 

In fact, the importance of this 
cannot be overemphasized since 
erroneous or excessive requirements 
possibly generate more waste of the 
taxpayers' dollars than any other 
single factor. This is an area that 
demands the devotion and atten- 
tion of our best management re- 
sources and skills so as to promote 
better performance than experience 
shows. 

Some primary causes contributing 
to buying more than is needed, as 
disclosed in our reviews, are: fail- 
ure to reduce requirements and pro- 
curement commensurate with down- 
ward program revisions; incorrect 
and incomplete accounting and 
stock records; unnecessary reserva- 
tions of equipment for extended pe- 
riods; failure adequately to con- 
sider inventories on hand; failure to 
manage available funds prudently 
by making spending decisions that 
result in acquiring goods and serv- 
ices that may not really be needed 
at the time. 

We have made specific recom- 
mendations to the various agency 
officials concerning the need for im- 
proved controls and procedures in 
these areas. 

Also, we have suggested that in- 
creased attention be given through 
more effective periodic management 
reviews so as to eliminate over- 
procurement of equipment and sup- 
plies. 



How can savings be made in defense 
procurement? 

For many years we have strongly 
encouraged more competitive buy- 
ing and will continue to do so. 

We believe that the maximum 
practicable use of competition in 
government procurement programs 
is fundamentally sound and will 
promote efficiency and economy in 
Ixith government and industry'- Not 
only will it provide additional op- 
portunities for more contractors, 
but it will have a significant effect 
upon the prices which the govern- 
ment pays, largely through the ini- 
tiative and efficiency of industry 
itself. This should not only provide 
increased production opportunities, 
but also provide a means for great- 
er product diversification in various 
segments of the industrial complex. 

I recognize there are problems of 
timing, need, getting things quickly. 
I realize competition takes more 
time, planning, and thought. Even 
so, I think it's worthwhile. 

Defense Department programs 
designed to hasten the progress of 
competitive procurement are al- 
ready in effect or planned and are 
consistent with the corrective ac- 
tions we proposed. In the past year 
the military departments have re- 
ported cost reductions in excess of 
$40 million which they attribute- 
directly to increased competition in 
the procurement of aeronautical 
spare parts. 

Taking into consideration the 
problems to lie dealt with, the De- 
fense Department believes a realis- 
tic target for the near future would 
be the achievement of competition 
in the range of 30 per cent of its 
total procurement dollars. I under- 
stand it's now about 18 per cent. 

Has GAO found significant areas for 
savings outside the military? 

Yes. We have issued over 100 
reports to Congress on programs 
and activities of civilian agencies 
during the past year. Quite a num- 
ber of these reports dealt with some 
significant matters that will affect 
government operations. 

A recent example concerns our 
report on the Treasury Depart- 
ment's study of its tax and loan 
accounts and services rendered by 
banks for the federal government. 



e study was prompted by our 
recommendation, supported vigor- 
ously by Rep. Porter Hardy, Jr., 
Democrat of Virginia, chairman of 
the Foreign Operations and Mone- 
tary Affairs Subcommittee of the 
House Government Operations 
Committee. 

It seems evident that the govern- 
ment is not being adequately com- 
pensated in all cases for the use of 
its funds in these accounts. 

We recommended that Congress 
consider legislation establishing a 
general policy requiring that the 
hanks pay to the government 
amounts approximating the excess 
of the earnings value to them of 
these accounts over the cost of 
services rendered to the government. 

Another significant area concerns 
our reviews of activities of the fed- 
eral-aid highway program of the 
Bureau of Public Roads in various 
areas and states. 

As a result of our reviews in the 
various states, the Bureau has 
agreed to re-examine various trans- 
actions under the program. 

The government is now the world's 
largest user of automatic data proc- 
essing systems. How is it perform- 
ing in this area? 

The Bureau of the Budget re- 
ported that as of June 30, 1960, 
there were ■ f >40 a dp machines in- 
stalled in federal government oper- 
ations, exclusive of those used for 
military tactical operations, intelli- 
gence, surveillance systems and cer- 
tain other military programs. The 
estimated 1960 operating cost was 
about $295 million. As of June 30, 
the number was reported to have 
increased to 1,006 and the esti- 
mated annual operating cost has 
increased to about $470 million. 

Our reviews indicate a continuing 
need to improve many areas, in- 
cluding management analysis and 
scientific techniques; master plan- 
ning and development of integrated 
systems within each agency; man- 
agement control over acquisition 
and use; management participation 
in planning efforts for the develop 
ment of integrated agency systems. 

Federal agencies have generally 
followed the practice of leasing 
rather than purchasing punched- 
card and automatic data processing 
equipment. Government agencies 
should give more consideration to 
purchasing a dp equipment, particu- 
larly in those instances where sav- 
ings can be demonstrated over a 
period of several years even though 
large capital outlays would be in- 
volved initially. 

Generally the practice of each 
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government agency is to procure 
equipment for its own needs, on 
either a purchase or rental basis, 
and to trade in purchased equip- 
ment or exchange old rented equip- 
ment for newer models without con- 
sideration of possible needs of other 
agencies. However, it is possible 
that such equipment can be used 
to serve the needs of other agencies. 

A mechanism should be estab- 
lished in the government whereby 
the procurement and transfer of 
a i> i J equipment between agencies 
would be fully coordinated so as to 
keep costs as low as possible con- 
sistent with obtaining needed fa- 
cilities. 

There is also a need for more 
positive central planning of a long- 
range nature within the executive 
branch to promote the maximum 
degree of efficiency, economy and 
effectiveness in the administration 
and management of costly a dp fa- 
cilities. 

We believe the Bureau of the 
Budget occupies a position in the 
executive branch which makes it 
the logical agency to exercise the 
kind of central leadership needed. 

More recognition needs to be 
given the far-reaching role which 
electronic systems seem destined d> 
play in governmental processes and 
the related need for sound planning 
for their use. 

What can be done to check end-of- 
fiscal-year spending? 

There's no question that the urge 
exists to spend the full budget. As 
I see it, agency officials have to 
travel a long, rough road to obtain 
approval. They're quizzed and ex- 
amined by Congress extensively as 
to their needs. Apparently they feel 
any unspent funds will reflect ad- 
versely upon their stewardship and 
administration and J suppose it is 
only natural in the face of this to 
want to spend it. 

We try to watch this carefully in 
c ao itself. Our operating budget 
for fiscal 1962 totaled 84.1 million. 
We spent S40.9 and didn't draw the 
remainder. 

We look very carefully at last 
minute orders in the various govern- 
ment agencies. I think we have 
SOtOe effect. I don't know if there 
is any wholly satisfactory remedy. 
It's prevalent not only in govern- 
ment, but also in municipalities, 
states, hospitals, universities — wher- 
ever there's a budget. 

To what extent is crookedness in- 
volved in government waste? 

]vly feeling is that most waste 
results from honest mislakes-pri- 



marily inaccuracies. Only in excep- 
tional cases do you find crooked 

ness. 

In the biggest cases we've ex- 
posed there has been no suggestion 
of collusion or wrong thinking. 

My experience is that by and 
large the men in the job of pro- 
curement are trying to do a good 
job. Because of mistakes in judg- 
ment or lack of training or other 
circumstances beyond their control, 
they make these errors. 

Have any agencies or contractors at- 
tempted to pressure GAO to lay off 
an audit? 

I am not aware of a single case 
of an agency or contractor attempt- 
ing to bring pressure upon this of- 
fice to avoid an audit. It's unusual, 
but that's the way it is. I should 
imagine that anyone contemplating 
such an action would seek careful 
advice. And that advice undoubtedly 
would be— don't. 

Has GAO cut its own payroll? 

There were 14,000 c;ao employes 
in 1946-47. Since 1955 the number 
has been reduced from 5,800 to 
4.700. In my opinion this is unique 
among major agencies. 

Manpower management and uti- 
lization is a primary responsibility 
of each agency head. In our own 
case, man|K)wer is our most impor- 
tant resource and we have devoted 
considerable time and effort to eon 
stantly improving our performance 
and increasing over-all effectiveness. 

I feel, to be an effective adminis- 
trator, that this matter of man 
power utilization must be dealt with 
on a continuing, day-to-day basis. 

We have made frequent and pe- 
riodic analyses of our operations, 
taking positive action in identifying 
unnecessary work, duplicating func- 
tions, and other administrative 
practices which have outlived their 
usefulness. 

We have evaluated every vacant 
ixisition for its essentiality and 
have filled only those absolutely 
necessary. 

We have avoided reduction-in- 
force procedures since they are too 
costly to be used except in emer- 
gency situations. Therefore, we 
have used attrition on a well- 
planned, long-range basis to reduce 
employment in those areas in which 
improvements can be made to better 
manpower utilization 

As we built up our professional 
staff we were able to reduce our 
clerical staff substantially. In the 
past seven years we've added 1 .000 
professionals and cut clerical work- 
ers by 2,100. END 
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in new 
construction 



Help your salesmen concentrate on 
their ripest prospects, and help 
yourself measure their performance 
more accurately . , . with Dodge 
marketing services. Dodge Reports 
alert your salesmen in advance to 
only the new construction selling 
opportunities you want them to go 
after. And Dodge Construction Sta- 
tistics reflect your true sales poten- 
tial territory by territory. Dodge 
marketing services help you sys- 
tematically increase your market 
penetration. They can be tailored to 
help you effectively sell your speci- 
fic products to just the segments of 
new construction 
that represent your ^ \ 
market. Send for S CfFi "mii(ss 
your free copy of 
this brochure 
today. 




DODGE 
REPORTS and 
CONSTRUCTION 
STATISTICS! 

F. W. Dodge Corporation 
1 19 ft. 40th St.. Hew fork 18, N. Y. 

Please let me have your booklet: 
"How to Improve Sales EMec- 
tlveness In the New Construction 
Market" outlining how Dodge marketing 
services can make a major contribution to 
the growth ana earnings ot my drm. 
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How 
new plants 
help 



Study shows benefits in 
incomes, sales and jobs 




New industry can bring your area many tangible 
benefits. 

A new study finds industrialization is accompanied 
by a rise in incomes, - retail sales, bank deposits; a rise 
in nonmanufacturing jobs; and. in many instances, 
increases in population and school enrollment. 

Communities benefit most from industrial additions 
which remain stable through business fluctuations, 
achieve steady growth, have financial responsibility, 
mature employment and wage policies, high tax 
yields, and a minimum of nuisance-producing effects. 

These findings are highlights of a study by the 
Economic Research Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The study brings 
up-to-date an eight-year-old analysis of economic and 
social effects in nine counties which industrialized 
in World War II and the immediate postwar period. 

The study— comparing changes in 11 counties which 
industrialized between 1950 and I960 with the same 
number that did not— shows that 100 new factory 
workers increase: 

► Personal income by S66O.0O0 per year. 

► Bank deposits by $229,000. 

► Nonmanufacturing employes by 65. 

A breakdown of annual retail sales increases— total 
ing one third of a million dollars-includes: grocery 
stores, $72,000; automobile dealers, $47,000; eating 
and drinking establishments, $25,000; service stations. 
$24,000; department stores, $22,000; clothing and 
shoe stores, $21,000. 



Identical results from industrial growth cannot be 
expected in all communities. Economic effects will 
depend on many factors, including the type of factory, 
characteristics of the labor force, and the nature, size 
and utilization of community facilities. 

If the community has unused labor supply, build- 
ings and other resources, there will be less impact 
than in a community with fully realized resources. 

There was a net population gain of more than 
68,500 for the counties that industrialized between 
1950 and 1960. compared with a drop of 51,000 for 
those that did not. 

Four of the counties with industrial growth had 
population losses, but the study notes that the de 
dines in these rural areas would have been much 
greater without industrialization. All of the 11 
counties which did not industrialize showed popu- 
lation deficits. 

The industrialized counties studied are: Washing- 
ton, Ark.; Canyon. Idaho; Iroquois. 111.; Sanilac, 
Mich.; Newton. Mo.; Platte, Nebr.; Gray, Texas; 
Lamar, Ala.; Monroe. Miss.; Ashe. N ('.; Henderson. 
Tenn. 

While the study cites numerous plus factors, it also 
lists potential costs emanating from industrial growth. 
The new firm and its employes often require the com- 
munity to provide new and enlarged facilities. Water 
supply and sewage systems may have to be expanded. 
New streets and highways may be needed. Traffic 
control expenditures may increase. New police and 
fire protection may he needed. One community even 
had to build a new jail. 

The Chamber study stresses that results can be 
estimated only by a careful analysis of community 
facilities and the demands created by new industry. 

Criteria for analyzing the 11 counties were: manu- 
facturing employment more than doubling between 
1950 and 1960; manufacturing employment more than 
15 per cent of total employment in 1960; major employ- 
ment change, excluding decreased agricultural employ 
ment. producing an increase in manufacturing jobs; 
county not part of or adjoining a metropolitan area. 

Population of the counties in 1960 ranged from 
14,000 to 58,000. Adjustments were made for differ 
ences in total population between the industrialized 
and nonindustrialized counties to establish valid 
comparisons. 

Information about the study-"What New Indus- 
trial Jobs Mean to a Community"— may be obtained 
from the Economic Research Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 1615 H St., N.W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. END 

REPRINTS of "How New Plants Help" may be ob- 
tained for 15 cents a copy or $9 per 100 postfmid from 
Nation's Business. 1615 H St. N.W.. Washington 6, 
D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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I 

WHAT 100 NEW FACTORY WORKERS BRING 

TO A TOWN 



359 

MORE PEOPLE 



91 

MORE 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 



$710,000 

MORE PERSONAL 
INCOME 
PER YEAR 



1 



100 

MORE 
HOUSEHOLDS 



$229,000 

MORE BANK 
DEPOSITS 



97 

MORE PASSENGER 
CARS REGISTERED 



MORE RETAIL 
ESTABLISHMENTS 



65 
MORE 
I EMPLOYED IN NON- 
MANUFACTURING 



$331,000 
MORE RETAIL 
SALES PER YEAR 



HERE'S PACKAGE 
YOU WONT BUY 



Far-reaching law on containers and labels looms 
as major congressional issue in consumer field 



Political champions of the 
consumer will increase their drive 
next year for detailed controls over 
a broad segment of American busi- 
ness. 

The chief focus is likely to be on 
a bill labeled truth in packaging. 

Its sponsor is Sen. Philip A. Hart 
of Michigan, who says it is aimed 
;it cleaning up the "gantlet of psy 
chological traps, successive con- 
fusions and outright deceptions that 
today's consumer must run when- 
ever he passes down a supermarket 
aisle." 

Industry spokesmen point out 
that most manufacturers already 
comply with the bill's objectives. 
Only a small percentage engages in 
questionable practices. 

Even one key co-sponsor con- 
cedes: "By and large, the consumer 
manufacture! packs and labels his 
goods in an efficient, fair and honest 
manner." 

But the bill would give the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission far-reaching 
authority to set packaging stand- 
ards on a product-by-product basis, 
raising industry fears of require 
ments that could stifle competition, 
disrupt mass distribution, and force 
prices upward 

Coverage would involve some $80 
billion in products for which Amer- 
ican families spend a third of their 
budgets. 

The bill would require prominent 
labeling of package contents, ban 
illustrated labels showing goods 
that could accompany the contents 
but are not actually present, and 
prohibit any labels suggesting price 
advantage. 

Specifically prohibited, for ex- 
ample, would be such terms as 



jumbo quart, pictures of fruit absent 
from cereal containers, and cents-off 
or economy size designations. 

Wholesale rules 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and the PTC would be given 
power to extend these require- 
ments to cover all consumable, non- 
durable items. 

Besides these across-the-board 
provisions, applicable to most of the 
7,500 items in the average super- 
market, the bill would empower the 
ftc to issue regulations on a prod- 
uct-by-product basis to: 

1. Establish weights and measures 
at which a given commodity could 
be sold. 

2. Prescribe a ratio of contents to 
container size. 

3. Determine what size containers 
for specific products rate the des- 
ignations small, medium. arid large. 

4. Declare how much of a com- 
modity constitutes a serving. 

5. Rate goods for which volume or 
weight designations are not in them- 
selves meaningful. This would pro- 
vide strength ratings for all clean- 
ing products, for example. 

6. Require more detailed informa- 
tion as to ingredients. 

Actually ftc already has sweep- 
ing powers in this field, and the 
Food and Drug Law clearly pro- 
hibits false or misleading labeling 
or any container that is "so made, 
formed, or filled as to be mislead- 
ing." 

Containers must be labeled to 
show, among other items, weight, 
measure or numerical count, dis 
played with such prominence that 
they can he read and understood by 



the ordinary individual. Existing 
law also requires statements indicat- 
ing presence of artificial coloring 
and flavoring, or chemical preserv- 
atives. 

Nevertheless, professional con- 
sumer representatives and others 
seek additional controls on the 
ground that the revolution in mass 
distribution, which makes packages 
the silent salesmen on the super 
market shelf, is confusing the con 
sumer. 

They expect at least tacit sup- 
port from conscientious manufac- 
turers who may sometimes be forced 
to lower their standards to stay 
abreast of competitors. 

Clarence G. Adamy, executive 
vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Food Chains, foresees 
no great hardship in the across-the- 
board provisions of the bill if not 
so severely applied as to produce 
"long rows of gray cans and pack- 
ages." 

He does question whether the re- 
sulting benefit to the consumer 
would match the rise in prices that 
could result. 

And he fears that the product- 
by-product regulations, imposed by 
an agency having more authority 
than responsibility, could stifle the 
innovation, change, flexibility, and 
individualism upon which competi- 
tion rests. 

"Anything that defeats flexibility 
defeats the consumer interest," he 
declares. 

Mr Adamy views the retailer as 
the purchasing agent for the con- 
sumer, in comiM'tition with other 
retailers in choosing which manu- 
facturer's goods to carry. 

Each retail food store that opened 
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its doors during 1962 faced three 
others of comparahle position within 
a trading area of a mile to a mile- 
and-a-half in radius, he tells Na- 
tion's Business. Thus: 

"If a retailer fails to fulfill his 
proper role as purchasing agent for 
the consumer, his competitor will 
soon remove him from business." 

Other industry spokesmen point 
out that standardization of quan- 
tities in which commodities can be 
sold and regulation of container 
sizes would force the nation's manu- 
facturers and processors to replace 
millions of dollars in packaging 
equipment, which could raise prices 
to the consumer. 

Any determination of packaging 
standards is a tremendously com- 
plex process, they note, depending 
on such factors as durability, sani- 
tation and preservation properties, 
shipping requirements, and the 
desires of consumers themselves as 
established through costly surveys. 

The president of a major food 
processing firm, in a discussion with 
Nation's Business, pointed out 



that many outwardly comparable 
products differ drastically in weight, 
content, size and quality, suggesting 
that too rigid standardization of 
packaging could actually be mis- 
leading. 

As to the problem of partially 
empty packages, several industry 
spokesmen point out that certain 
substances, especially flake cereals, 
settle in varying degrees during 
multiple handling before reaching 
the consumer. 

Revision predicted 

"The housewife could get a pack- 
age absolutely full— and absolutely 
crumbled," says Charles A. Feld, 
executive director of the Packaging 
Institute, which represents some 400 
companies including processors and 
manufacturers in the food, oil and 
pharmaceutical industries. 

Mr. Feld expects some portion 
of the bill to be enacted during the 
next session of Congress, but not 
without major revision. 

One consumer spokesman who 
denounced the practice of lowering 



contents while maintaining price as 
"wrong and deceitful" conceded 
mat there would be no problem "if 
the content were clearly stated." 

Mr. Adamy declares that some 
consumers, perhaps irrationally, will 
continue knowingly to buy a slightly 
lesser amount of a commodity at a 
constant price, but refuse to pay a 
slight increase for the same amount. 

When there is a change in unit 
price of a product, he adds, "The 
public is entitled to a clear recogni- 
tion of the change." 

The 300- member Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America has taken no 
position on the Hart bill. Its presi- 
dent, Paul S. Willis, says he believes 
that present federal, state and mu- 
nicipal laws provide all the coverage 
needed. 

But he told Nation's Business 
that he would favor budget in- 
creases to expand enforcement 
staffs at all levels if needed. 

In addition to laws, 33 govern- 
ment departments and agencies re- 
port that they perform activities of 
interest to consumers. A House 



Industry fears that extreme regulation of packaging on product-by-product basis 
could bring standardization of containers, disrupting competitive mass marketing 
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BAKED BEANS 




HEADLINES NOBODY NEEDS 

"Lumber Yard Burns -Damage Set at $100,000" 
"Six Students Injured in Dormitory Fire" 
"City Fire Loss $2 Million for the Year" 

If this is the kind of news that appears in your daily news- 
paper — who needs it? 

The best way to get rid of such news is to keep (he fires 
from happening in the first place. Your local chamber of com- 
merce is working hard to do just that. Chances are they are 
involved in any or all of these activities: 

organizing fire inspections — studying water supplies 
for fire protection — surveying vacant and sub-stand- 
ard buildings — evaluating building codes for fire pre- 
vention — educating children on the fire hazard — and 
many more. 

These all require the cooperation of concerned citizens . . . 
business and community leaders. You can lend a helping hand 
by working with your chamber on some of these important 
projects. 

Maybe it's not as exciting as sliding down the firehouse 
pole, or riding on the fire truck. But it sure beats the dubious 
thrill of watching your town go up in smoke. 

Speaking for the local Chamber of Commerce in your community 



PACKAGE 

continued 



Government Operations subcom- 
mittee reported that there are 103 
activities directly protecting con- 
sumers, involving 22,000 employes 
and the annual expenditure of $272 
million. 

Also concerned with consumer 
interests, though less directly, are 
some 43,000 employes engaged in 
activities costing an additional SOU I 
million a year. 

The same committee has sur- 
veyed activities at state and local 
levels and will report its findings 
next month. It can be said now 
that the subcommittee staff found 
plenty of laws, although enforce- 
ment varies from place to place, and 
is studying its data to pinpoint 
gaps and duplications. 



Political pressure 

Several political factors give some 
indication of the prospects for the 
Hart bill- 
President Kennedy, in his presi- 
dential campaign, stated that . . . 
"the consumer is the only man in 
our economy without a high-powered 
lobbyist in Washington. I intend to 
be that lobbyist." 

At another point, he pledged to 
appoint a Consumer Counsel in the 
Executive Office. 

After 18 months in office, the Pres- 
ident named a Consumer Advisory 
Council which liberal critics said 
was far from his campaign pledge. 

In his consumer message early 
this year, the President listed 
packaging legislation among his 
specific requests and singled out 
the work of the Hart subcommittee 
for praise. 

In launching its program for this 
fiscal year, moreover, the Advisory 
Council named four of its members 
to a committee on consumer stand- 
ards, grades and labels. 

A White House announcement 
said they will study "governmental 
consumer standards of identity, 
quality, quantity, safety and prod- 
uct performance, including assess- 
ment from the consumer point of 
view of systems of grades, labels, 
and quality designation." 

The Advisory Council probably 
will recommend no specific laws 
before next July, nor will it take 
any official position on bills initi- 
ated elsewhere during the session 
of Congress opening next month. 

But the personal views of three 
members of the Advisory Council's 
committee on consumer standards, 
(continued on page 96/ 
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How Lincoln Life's 
simplified 
Group Insurance 
improves employee 
understanding . . . 



Tn adopting the name 

of Abraham Linmlit, thin company 

assumed the responsibility 

of measuring uji to that great name 

— in character, integrity 

and thoughtful human service. 



Lincoln Life has developed unusually brief, 
simple group insurance pamphlets and forms, 
which employees can readily understand. 

• For example, the entire proposal in Lincoln 
Life's simplified Group Insurance is condensed 
into a single sheet that's easy to comprehend. 
The employee certificate and announcement 
pamphlet are combined into one simple, dual- 
purpose piece (available in all states but Massa- 
chusetts!. Other forms and materials are sim- 
plified, too. The result is better employee 
relations through better understanding of 
coverage and benefits. 

Two other advantages your firm can gain 
with Lincoln Life's simplified Group 
Insurance . . . 

1. Faster case-handling is another important 
benefit with Lincoln Life's Group Insurance. 
The key to the Lincoln Life system is a com- 
pact, file-size box tabbed for all routine, as well 
as unusual situations. Behind each tab are 
simple, easy-to-identifv forms with instruction* 
printed right on them! 

This file box saves your administrator from 
looking through a catalog of instructions . . . 
finding the right one . . . searching for the form 
it require* . . . then matching the right form to 
the proper rules. It saves hours of administra- 
tive time and greatly improves efficiency. 

2. Much speedier billing is accomplished, too. 
Lincoln Life has completely eliminated the neces- 
sity for complicated monthly reports showing all 
employee names and classification numbers 
with volumes and units of insurance for each! 
Instead, the administrator lists just the em- 
ployees added or terminated each month. Be 
can include even last-day changes. By this 
method he not only saves considerable work; 
but has an accurate picture of the people 
covered and the costs involved at all times. 

• There are other advantages of Lincoln Life's 
simplified Group Insurance, also. To find out 
about them, phone or write your nearby Lin- 
coln Life agent. 



THE 



Lincoln 
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TIMELY, 

INTERESTING, 

AND 
IMPORTANT 

This booklet. "The Future Is in Your Hands," 
outlines the ten basic goals of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the Unted States. It shows 
what the National Chamber does for its mem- 
bers, how the Chamber is organized— and why 
its work in behalf of business and for the long- 
range good of the country is effective. You 
will find this booklet timely, interesting and 
important. Write today for a free copy. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

Washington 6. D. C. 
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PACKAGE 

continued 



grades and labels are already on 
record. 

One is Helen Ewing Nelson, who 
was named to head the consumer 
counsel office on the staff of the 
governor of California. She has pro- 
posed, among minimum measures, 
laws governing paper products, 
soaps, detergents, housewares, gar- 
den supplies, toys, wearing apparel, 
tobacco products, cleaning agents, 
and insecticides, not covered by the 
Federal Food. Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. 

Another is Dr. Persia Campbell, 
head of the Queens College eco- 
nomics department and former con- 
sumer counsel to the governor of 
New York, an official of the National 
Association of Consumers, who has 
worked with the consumer service 
division of the afl-cio. 

Professor Campbell, who advo- 
cates a clearinghouse for consumer 
information, plus representation in 
government, has had this to say 
about modern packaging: 

"I think perhaps we have gotten 
into a situation where we are over- 
spending on packaging . . . My first 
answer . . . would be to make sure 
the costs are minimal. With food, 
people want the product, you know." 

The third member, Colston E. 
Warne, professor of economics at 
Amherst College and president of 
Consumers Union, has already sug- 
gested that use of standard package- 
sizes should be considered and 
in the past has favored a federal 
department of consumers as pro- 
posed by Sen. Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee. 

The Council's work also will cover 
the exchange of consumer informa- 
tion between government and the 
public, formal government represen- 
tation of consumer interests, con- 
sumer credit, relations among federal 
and state agencies involved in con- 
sumer protection, and acceleration 
of economic growth. 

Many of Uiese overlap certain 
issues for which legislation has 
been proposed. The Council's study 
program could delay the drive for 
enactment of a given law, only to 
increase the pressure later. 

An Administration source close 
to die Advisory Committee pre- 
dicts that the recommendations 
will be far-reaching. The panel on 
consumer credit, he said, may go 
far beyond the question of credit 
terms and examine possible stand- 
ards governing what the consumer 
gets for his borrowed funds. END 
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IT TAKES PEOPLE TO PARE COSTS. And reducing the cost of doing business today is es- 
sential, because this era presents unique problems of rising costs to every businessman. 
Managements use many sound means and methods: quality -control techniques, carefully 
programed volume production, modern plant facilities, to name a few ■ At Western Electric, 
we employ them, too. With these important, extra dimensions: a formal reduction-of-costs 
program by engineers in manufacturing, and an awareness of costs in all phases of our 
operations. Cost consciousness begins with management impetus, but it extends to super- 
visors, to engineers, to W. E. people in the production, distribution and installation of com- 
munications equipment we supply to the Bell Telephone network. Reduction of cost is an 
objective, too, as W. E. people work closely with Bell Laboratories and the Bell Telephone 
companies ■ Thus, people sharing common responsibilities and common goals help assure 
America of the most advanced communications services — at the lowest possible cost. 

ty^QStGrtt ElQCtriC manufacturing and supply unit of the bell system (jpJ 




MEN AT WORK 



In an obscure Washington office, a dozen men and women are 
working earnestly for a cause. 

They are the staff of a national single-purpose organization 
for health care through social security. They spend each day 
arranging rallies, writing speeches, publishing pamphlets- 
all aimed at persuading Congress to pass a law that would 
accomplish their goal. 

They are not alone. 

In Social Security headquarters, the Public Health Service, 
and other offices in the sprawling Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, federal civil sen-ants are busy at the 
same task. 

•One block from the White House, an interdepartmental 
team of AFL-CIO experts maps legislative strategy. Union 
newspapers spread the message, as do a million pamphlets 
sold by one organization alone this fall. 

There can be no doubt that the new Congress will feel the 
heat generated by all this activity. 

Those who know that such a compulsory federal program 
is neither needed nor wanted by the elderly must make sure 
that Congress also understands these facts. 

With the facts, Congress will defeat the scheme as soundly 
as it has in the past. 
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Look what you get— for less than any popular conventional panel! 





LOW LOADING HEIGHT...LONG FLAT FLOOR 






MORE LOADSPACE...MORE VISIBILITY 




MORE MILES 
PER TANKFUL 
AND PER TIRE 




NEW 1963 FORD ECONOLINE VAN 



The more you look into Ford's Econ- 
oline Van the more you understand 
its popularity! Priced well below 
old-style panels, it gives you more 
rapacity, loading ease, maneuver- 
ability • • • more of everything you 



want in your truck. More economy, 
too. Savings on gas, oil, tires and 
upkeep can easily average $100 a 
year. And for 1963 you get new re- 
liability ... a new transmission that's 
synchronized in all forward gears 



... an 8-doqr option that puts big 
double doors on both sides. Look into 
Ford's new Econoline today ... at 
your Ford Dealer's. 

PRODUCTS OF W "OR COMPANY 







n 1508, master printer Gotardus de Ponte of Milan devised this mark to identify 
his work. It represented the pride of a true craftsman in his striving for excellence. 
Today, with similar devotion to craftsmanship, I BNT is proud to display its symbol 
on I BM Electric Typewriters. And dedication to timeless principles of quality and 
graphic beauty made possible the IBM "Executive" Electric— a typewriter that 
distinguishes your correspondence . . . that creates impressions beyond words. 



